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‘The et hath no music in him- 
@Srse 


fit for treasons, stratagems and 
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MUSIC NUMBER 
“The harp at Nature’s advent strung 


Has never ceased to play; 
The song the stars of morning sung 


Ne spoils. 

et no such man be trusted.” Has never died away.” ne 
2 —Shakespeare. —Whitter. 
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A PLEA FOR 


GOOD MUSIC 


- I have been asked to make a plea 
for music, for good music, and 
annot refuse to champion the en- 
hantress, for I doubt if she receives, 
even in the society of this Univer- 
sity, all the delicate attention which 
_ she requires. Steel once observed of 
a beauty of his day that ‘‘to love her 
was a liberal education.” She is long 
since withered and dead, but we need 
ot repine, for there is another 
beauty who retains her perennial 
uth and of whom the above ob- 
ation is infinitely truer. It is 
sic. 
The purpose of a liberal education, 
ich it is to be hoped our univer- 
tiies have not discarded, is to make 
life worth living. Much more than 
the building up of efficient intellec- 
ar al machines, or the development of 
a hletic bodies, it is the moulding of 
_ character and the cultivation of finer 
feelings. Many seriously question 
whether our universities are not 
acking in these two latter respects 
so are falling short of the de- 
ment of all-round men and 
en. Our minds and bodies are 
ned by strong mental and physi- 
gymnastics, but our feelings are 
‘tt to themselves, to grow rank and 
oss, or to wither away to a piti- 
lly mean existence. This is most 
serious of all in the Western world, 
here we do not live in an atmos- 
here filled with the artistic crea- 
tions of the past. To get an acquain- 
nce with the world of art is a duty 
v aie every university student owes 
to himself before graduation, if he 
ks to: be really educated in the 
ghest sense. He should get it be- 


art, music is perhaps the most ac- 
sible. But music, to be appre- 
ated, must be studied, and its cheap 
rieties must! be eschewed with 
. Just as the dealer in coarse 
kes. tends to have an ever coarses 
ste in jokes, so the devotees of 
leap music, or syncopated noise, 


f 


itation of Primitive, Instinctive 
Human Sounds.—Jazz and 


‘ SP 
To define jazz is difficult—almost 
yossible. It is simple, crude music. 
he elements of jazz are all present 
varying degrees in the higher 
ypes of music and the line where 
stops is difficult to fix. Let us 
ate and examine those ridiculous 
unds produced by the novelty dance 
chestra—the tom-toms and traps of 
drummer, | the mournful sounds 
he saxophone, the “sliding” from 
to note of the violin and the 
ant “sliding” of the trombone. 
e chief content of jazz is its 


e—to fit. The rhythm sometimes 
rks up into an uncontrolled frenzy 
_ its excited syncopations. The 
sliding’? from one note to arrive at 
e next note only at the next beat 
creases rhythmical force by inten- 
ying the expectation of the second 
te. It also serves to imitate prim- 
re, instnetive human sounds such 
he cry of fear, loneliness, or in- 
tive disappointment. 
his emphatic rhythm’ has a ten- 
ney to make the listener tap his 
oot, walk about, or twiddle his fin- 
ers in time to the rhythm. And it 
juires but little sensibility of mind 
perceive this rhythm. 
Hence those who dissipate their en- 
ergies by indulgences to excess can 
respond only to the strong, boister- 
ee produced by the j 
‘hey are insensible to more delicate 
and refined music. 
fence the effectiveness of jazz for 
dance purposes, for which it is chiefly 
used. Some dance halls manage 
with orchestras which play in a mu- 
sical fashion, but the lamentable 
ondition of modern dancing as self 
pression calls for jazz; the more 
isy the better. Some other time 
xr a discussion of dancing, however. 


lassical dancing is the creation 
ee the product of a lifetime 


arnest devotion to the develop- 
+ of an art capable of expressing 
most delicate shades of emotion. 
nd it is only natural that they who 
appreciate genius should resent the 
ecess of the mediocre rough-and- 
‘eady composer of jazz who reduces 
his acitvity to. a commercial basis. 
sut he is a success because he ful- 
ls a need. 
Te have an analogy to music and 
zz in painting. The painter spends 
s life in determining how he may 
st confine his materials on the 
as to express a thought with 
\otional force. The critical obser- 
(if he is like Plato) feels the 
ue of such a work and feels that 
is the only type of pictures we 
Id be allowed to see. But we 
“numerous cartoonists who daily 
forth gross Mutt and Jeff pic- 
s which are out of proportion and 
id of truth in representation, 
t I believe that few newspaper 
rs omit to glance at them for 
missing something “good.” 
t human nature is repre- 


& 


e\jazz band.,. 


tend to lose what musical sensibili- 
ties they possess. For there is vul- 
garity in music as well as in humour, 
and vulgarity tends downward. A 
good test of the excellence of any- 
ithing is whether enjoyment of it in- 
lereases one’s powers of appreciation. 
iit usually requires some effort to 
lgain an impetus in the pursuit of 
lsomething that is worth while, but, 
once the impetus is gained, enjoy- 
ment becomes ever keener. There is 
a subtle beauty in the works of 
Chopin and a noble majesty in the 
music of Beethoven which the unin- 
itiated may not at once perceive, 
But once they have caught a glimpse 
of it, by striving, they will realize 
a rich and deep pleasure hitherto un- 
known. é 

The attainment of this greater 
good does not require any manual 
skill, for some of the most highly 
musical people cannot play even 
“God Save the King.” Only an at- 
tentive and patient ear is necessary, 
for there is plenty of good music to 
be heard in Edmonton. We have in 
this city an institution of which all 
who reside here for any time should 
be proud, the Symphony Orchestra, 
Such organizations are never money 
making concerns. They are usually 
run at a considerable financial loss, 
and in the larger cities of the East 
this is made up by a few weatlhy 
men who are willing to pay large 
sums out of their own pockets that 
the public might hear good music. 
Here we can boast of no such wealthy 
men . This orchestra is kept alive by 
the generous support of a circle of 
people with very moderate means. 
They have done it for the sake of 
their own musical education. Then 
there are frequpent concerts by well 
known artists who visit here occas- 
ionally, and it must not be over- 
looked that the frequency and the 
quality of these concerts depends on 
how eagerly they are _ patronised. 
Now here are wonderful facilities for 
getting at least the beginning of a 
‘musical education, and there is one 
large class of people who should use 
them more freely tha nperhaps any 
other class. It is the student body 
of the University of Alberta. There 
‘is no other group of people like it 
in Edmonton, for they are one and 
all young men and women bound to- 
gether by one great purpose, to get 
more and more of the best things out 


of life. One of the great.things of 
life is good music. To listen to it 
is to store up a treasury of rich en- 
joyment and to love it is a liberal 
education, 


—A. L. BURT. 


CHARMS OF MUSIC 
IN MEDICINE 


Berlin University Acknowledges 
Value of Music by Conferring 
Honorary M.D. Degree 


——— 


COMFORTS PATIENTS 


Provides Rest for Fagged Brain. 
Substitutes Emotional for In- 
tellectual Activities 


But, like faggots, there’s music 
and music, that is to say, there are 
(note the plural) music, jazz and 
noise. Too often the place of the 
first is unpardonably usurped by one 
of the others. Quite often, however, 
nothing else can take the place of 
real music. A New York surgeon 
recommends music in anaesthesia— 
spelled anesthesia down there, but it 
works just the same. Even in King 
Lear’s day recourse was had to the 
curative effect of music. “Louder 
the music, there!” commanded the 
skillful old doctor who was endeav- 
oring to restore the royal patient to 
sanity as he was awakened from a 
prolonged sleep. 

Recently, at the centennial of the 
University of Berlin the degree M.D. 
was‘ conferred, (honoris causa), on 
the composer Reger, in recognition 
of the value of his music in calming 
and comforting many patients. 

It is, however, for well people that 
music has its greatest usefulness and 


means for pleasure. Quite as im- 
portant is its potency in “knitting up 
the ravelled sleeve of care.’ After 
hard work, rest is most certain and 
effective when we are diverted, that 
is, turned to something else that en- 
gages a different part of our brain. 
Prohibition of thinking is not enough 
to stop our fagged brain. From in- 
tellectual to emotional activities is a 
good diversion, and nothing is more 
powerful in this or more easily ob- 
tained than the harmony of sweet 
sounds. And always where music is 
good, good music is best. 


I judge people by what they might 
be, not are nor will be. 
—Browning. 


Put not your trust in money, but 
put your moneyin trust. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Yet sometimes glimpses on my 
sight 
Through present wrong the eternal 
right, 
And step by step since time began, 
I see the steady gain of man. 


use. Not only is it one of the chief | 


MUSIC FOR THE FUN OF IT 


Let Us Habe Chamber-Music 


By Mrs. E. 


Did you ever play a Haydn quar- 
tet on a Sunday afternoon? Or have 
you worked away at Mozart’s melo- 
dies in company with other music- 
lovers while your college mates sat 
around listening?—all of you happy 
because when you make music toge- 
ther like that it is downright good 
fun? Students do it here and there, 
nd used to do it in my day; not/music 
students only, but ordinary college 
boys and girls who loved music and 
wanted it along with other things 
like mathematics and Latin and his- 
tory. 

I remember such Sunday after- 
noons devoted to good music and 
good comradeship. A group of us, 
mostly University students, used to 
get together regularly. We weren’t 
an organized orchestra, but we played 
together from the time we were in 
preparatory school to the end of our 
college course, new ones coming in 
as the older ones finished their four 
years and went away. We could al- 
ways muster several violins, a ’cello 
or two, a flute, a piano,—the essen- 
tial instruments. We could sing, the 
whole group of us, or at least we 
liked to try; but it was the chamber 
music that we enjoyed most. 


The house at which we always met 
belonged to a clergyman who was 
likewise a flutist, an editor, and the 
father of one of our class-mates. He 
;was a man interested in prison-re- 
\form too, and there were sometimes 
ex-convicts in our group, but usually 
we didn’t know anything about them 
except that they liked music the same 
as the rest of us. 


Four o’clock on a Sunday after- 
noon saw twenty or more of us drift- 
ing into the room—a room that was 
library and music-room too; books up 
to the ceiling and a well-used Stein- 
way grand in the corner by the win- 
dow. Those who didn’t play sat 
around in the comfortable chairs. 
When the supply of chairs gave out, 
they sat on the hearth-rug. Those 
who made the music were grouped 
about the piano. We tuned up and 
fell to with zest. We weren’t finish- 
ed performers, but we had a try at 
the good music—Mozart, Haydn, 
some of the earlier Beethoven quar- 
tets, Schumann—-things like that. It 


for us—and the gayest. 


Occasionally the Olympians de- 
scended among us. Six days of the 
week they were distinguished musi- 
cians: on Sundays,, these Sundays, 
they were distingvished musicians 
still, playing ravishing music for our 
delight; but, for the moment, they 


—wWhittier. 


were youngsters too, like ourselves, 


H. Broadus 


eating apples in front of the fire, and 
in their broken English imitating our 
American slang. Timothee Adam- 
owski came sometimes—a first violin 
of the Symphony orchestra, exqui- 
sitely tailored, a flower in his button- 
hole, shaking back his hyacintine 
locks. ‘The ambrosial Timothy” we 
used to call him. He played with us 
insignificant ones and in spite of our 
amateurish playing, made our blun- 
dering concerts works of art. Gen- 
erous always with his perfect music, 
generous as only the big ones are. 
Then there was the | brilliant 
Schultzer who delighted in_ playing 
his ’cello unaccompanied. He could 
stir us with his Polish music until 


ithe lumps rose in our throats and we 
jsat staring blindly at the wall. 


Not 
a movement—we scarcely breathed, 


Henri Schuecker came too with his 
harp. He was one of us, we held, 
for he had played in a Latin play 
which we had arranged from Vergil 
when we were in preparatory school. 
‘The Feast of Dido” we called it; and 
Schuecker, in a cheese-cloth toga 
over his ordinary clothes, was Iopas, 
the harper. He wrote the music for 
the feast scene and played it him- 
self, I can whistle now the melody 
in 6-8 time which he used for the 
dance of the slave-girls. 


These were some of the. vivid 


was the happiest hours of the week |. 


Olympians who made our Sundays 
\red-letter days. But, after all, the 
regular thing was just a group of 
‘amateurs making music together for 
‘the fun of it. An hour or two of 
good music, a simple supper, more 
music, good talk, and home to bed. 


* * * 


I have sometimes dreamed of 
chamber music at this University. A 
little group there in the lounge at 
Athabasca Hall playing Mozart, we’ll 
say, and playing for the love of it. 
Another group listening. Little talks 
about the music being played—not 
history, not technique, but what the 


music says. Would it interest you? 
Have you ever tried it? Come now, 
don’t you. You don’t know what a 


pleasure you’re missing. Let’s do it; 
and when you play Mozart, oh, please 
let me come too! 


SENIOR CLASS 


Senior nominations :— 
Wednesday, Oct. 25. 
Elections :— 
' Friday, Oct. 27. 
General class meeting :— 
Monday, Oct. 30—4.30. 
in A 142, 
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Time and Room for Music in University---A Request 


Aristotle said, “Music should be 
cultivated as a desirable form of 
pleasurable recreation, as conducive 
to mental development and for its 
effect on moral character.” As 
students we have noticed that music 
is one of the largest factors in our 
recreation, that it relieves fatigue 
and listlessness after a strenuous 
day, and gives a sensitiveness to 
things of beauty which we lose sight 
of in our vigorous pursuit of col- 
lege activities such as_ athletics. 
Music emphasises the wholesome- 
ness of things and gives us a taste 
for that which is refined and beau- 
tiful. 

To feel the power of music in- 
telligent instruction is required. As 
university students we feel that 


music is an art worthy of cultiva- 
tion. . When we graduate, we would 
feel much better fitted to go out 
into the world to take our rightful 
places in society, if we had a pro- 
per appreciation of music. The 
musical training given in our 
schools is not sufficient. As univer- 
sity men and women we should have 
facilities for learning to play cor- 
rectly and opportunities for devel- 
oping a refined appreciative musical 
taste. 

To obtain these advantages—to 
raise the standard of musical taste 
—a suggestion may not be amiss. 
Could not the curriculum of our 
University be so arranged that an 
opportunity be offered to students 


the lengthening of the regular 
courses by one year, it would be 
time well spent. 

Many of our students have been 
ambitious for a musical education, 
but have lived in small towns where 
it was impossible to secure adequate 
instruction. They rightly hope to 
realize that ambition when they 
move to a larger centre. . Certainly 
they should be able to do so when 
they move to the largest centre of 
educational training in the Pro- 
vince, 

The suggestion is not the inaug- 
uration of a department of music— 
for obviously this is as yet impos- 
sible—but the provision of time, 
adequate practice-rooms, and a 


to study music. Even if it involved 


proper music room in the residences, 


iwhere it would be possible to hear 


and learn to appreciate good music. 
Much musical talent—now lying 
dormant—could be developed if the 
University were to give us a pro- 
per place to practise in and an op- 
portunity of receiving private in- 
struction in music—at our own ex- 
pense, of course. 

How splendid it would be if, on 
Sundays, the resident- students had 
a room where, with some measure 
of privacy, they may hear good 
music and cultivate a taste for it. 
Thus might the benefits now con- 


fined to a chosen few be made the 
common possession of the many to 


whom the true beauty of music is 
‘a mystery. 


‘|Wind, Water, Flowers, Plants, 


Ja mere sound, the voice of an inter- — 


SIX PAGES ; 


CULTURE OF VOICE 
MOST DESIRABLE 
Nature’s Common Gift to All of 


Us is Vocal 
_Music 


VOICE POSSIBILITIES 


— 


Training of Vocal Chords Makes” 
Voice Sweeter and More 
Beautiful 


While suffragettes, prophets and 
scientists invoke the spirit of the 
twentieth century and extol from 
their heights of progress the excel-— 
lencies of the modern age, we might 
harken back to olden times and find, 
in the realm of music at least, con- 
ditions more desirable than those ex- 
isting today. For instance, what is 
more delightful than the old peasant 
folk songs which were handed down 
through the years from generation to 
generation simply because they were 
known and sung by everyone. Now, 
they are preserved in queer old 
books and reverenced as curios, very — 
occasionally to be. resurrected by a 
modern master to for mthe basis for 
a more complicated structure. 
There seems too great a tendency 
now to leave the provision of music ~ 
to those who have made music their 
profession in spite of the possibilities: 
in each one of us, of contributing, in 
some measure at least, to the general 
harmony of sounds. 3 
The vast majority of us today in- 
sist that “I couldn’t sing if I tried”, 
and this statement, through constant — 
repitition has taken on the dignity 
of a truth. The fact of the matter 
is, it is as natural for us as it is for 
the birds, to sing, for we have that _ 
gift. This seeming unnaturalness is — 
merely a reluctance to be compared — 
with the more highly trained singer 
next door. Birds do not appreciate — 
this. difficulty. ae 
Though we might never hope to 
sing a note, there are still possibili- - 
ties in the voice which, in general, © 
have had little or no development. 
What organs are put to greater use 
and yet given so little training as 
the vocal chords? We were provid- 
ed at the beginning with the neces- 


(Continued on page three) 


APPRECIATIONOF = 
MUSIC PRICELESS 


Py 
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Birds, Animals, All Sing.— 
Do We Hear Them? 


MUSIC EVERYWHERE 


If We but Listen Properly Music Re 
Interprets for Us Unknown 
Languages 


‘ 


“They have no song, the sedges dry, — 
And still they sing. ; 

It is within my breast they sing, 
As I pass by. : 3 
Within my breast they touch a string, — 
They wake a sigh, 

There is but sound of sedges dry, 
In me they sing.” 


Thus wrote Merideth, novelist, — 
poet, musician. (“Song in the song- 
less’). Had he not been all these 


he would have passed the sedges 
stirred by the wind and noted only © 
their moaning as they bent before — 
the breeze. But to him the whisper- — 
ings of the wind meant more than 


preter, translating to him from a 
book in an unknown tongue. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred—perhaps nine © 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a 


thousand—-would have passed by and © 
heard and seen nothing save the 
moaning of the wind in a bed of old 
grey sedges. ' 

* * 
A hunter is crouching in .a pit. 
The morning is dark and a freezing — 
wind is, sweeping along the lake’s 
edge. As he cuddles down trying to 
get comfort from the shelter of the 
damp cold earth his eyes wander to 
the decoys dotted out in front of him 
and he wonders if ever the geese 
will come to reward his toil and pa- 
tience. An hour has passed and his 
limbs are stiffening with the cold, but 
still he waits, listening, listening. 
Suddenly he hears it, the distant mu-_ 
sic of geese. Ponderously the flock 
approaches, nearer, ever nearer. — 
Now the birds have sighted the de- — 
coys, and as the crouching shooter 
‘obliterates himself in the depths of 
the pit, they circle round, once, twice 
and then drop down into the wind to 
join the dummies below. Two shots 
ring out and two geese pay the death ~ 
penalty for their folly. A stiff and — 
aching hunter climbs out of his hide 
and collects the mutilated bodies. 
His eyes are still shining with the 
excitement that thrilled him at the 
first sound of the coming flock, For 
to him it was only the sound of 
geese, a harsh discordant honking— 
a possible chance of a first class meal, 


It is a spring morning on one of 
the larger lakes. There is still a 
tang of frost in the air and a light 


_ (Continued on page three) 
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BEAUTIFULLY IMMATURE 


Members of the fourth estate agree that it is going 
to be a hard winter. From a certain lengthy, pseudo- 
humorous attempt at journalism in last Saturday’s 
Journal, it appears that someone on that paper’s staff 
is beginning to lay in a supply of corn. In that paper 
there is one page flourishing under the title of ‘As I 
Was Saying Today.” It is not a part of the comic 
section, though in the last issue referred to there ap- 
pears on the page the photograph of a newspaper 
woman who boasts the fad of rearing pedigreed billy- 
goats. Under the picture of the billy-goat lady is a 
garbled discussion of initiation in general, and the 
attitude of The Gateway on this question in particular. 

_What this female Dickens (may Charles forgive us!) 
hoped to gain in the way of. reform, is hard to say, 
for wearying of criticiging initiation she: turns to 
direct her childish ridicule in comically senile re- 
marks at the youth of the University of Alberta. 


* * * 


_ We admit that we derive a great deal of human 
amusement from the words and actions of those ir- 
responsible persons who—pro bono publico—prophesy 
the date of the world’s end, protest against motor- 
hearses, bobbed-hair, and warn the clergy against the 
ills of smoking. They remind us of those puritans who 
preached on the immorality of bathing full-length in 
a bath-tub! These self-appointed official protesters 
justify their existence’ in the beautiful freshness of 
their unconscious humor, and- The Gateway would 
be the last to cry them down. The clown is worthy 
of his hire. But the funny. little article in Satur- 


pee _ day’s paper, purporting to be “The Woman’s View- 


Ne 
» as last year. 


point of a Number of Things” was directed at the 


student body of this institution. 


The writer represents the opinion of an influential 
group in this province. She said so herself. The 
-manner in which she paraded her penny-saving fathers 
and threw in the weight of her mature judgment 
‘suggests her anxiety to fill space. “The more we 
_ write, the more we: eat.” The end is worthy, the 
means questionable. Too many people batten them- 
selves at the expense of the name of our Alma Mater. 

' It is not so long ago that a member of the provincial 
legislature, representing the otherwise respectable 
constituency of Nanton, one, Weir, rose in the House 
and denounced the students here as drunkards, boot- 
leggers, and gamblers. He received the desired ad- 
_vertising, but later apologised on the floor of the 


- House, for Spreading what he acknowledged as only 


_ hotel-lobby gossip. This incident is mentioned as as- 
surance that the publication of the space-filling ver- 
_biage of Saturday’s Journal, self-acclaimed as “The 
Woman’s Viewpoint,’ is not the first occasion on 
which the students of the University have been used 
as a means of. notoriety. is : 


* * * 


In reality the discussion of the demerits of ini- 
tiation or the editorial policy of The Gateway are but 
incidentals in the skit referred to. The pretty little 

_ witticisms of the author (who is seemingly far past 
the age when light-heartedness and frolic are appre- 
ciated) are directed rather at the “beautiful im- 
maturity of mind and judgment” possessed by uni- 

_ versity students. We are young. Our finest charac- 
teristic is youth—an enviable quality to judge from 
the tone of our critic. But our fresh outlook on life, 


_ though robbing us of the highly desirable privileges 


of mature judgment, unfortunately does not protect 
us from the thoughtless blaring of the politician seek- 


_ ing press interviews, or the malicious efforts of a 
_ newspaper woman. 


Only when older heads come to 
an impasse in international relations are the youth of 
_ the land called upon. : 


* * * 


/ 


Alberta has a university which the Women’s In- 


‘stitute and the carping critic editing the women’s 


section of The Journal may well be proud to support. 
Our student body, however, cannot: boast of the per- 
fection achieved. by the sardonic scribe in her un- 
doubtedly numerous post-graduate courses in the 
school of life. However, when this ill-informed and 
critical woman “of mature judgment gleaned from the 
school of life” succeeds in editing a page of construc- 
tive material instead of the jingling driveling gossip 
at present featured as a “Woman’s Viewpoint,” then 
she may come to an appreciation of the fact that 
though university sudents are of immature judgment, 
they are nevertheless attempting to acheve. The pro- 
ducts of this institution are a fitting justification of 
_ its methods and its ideals, 


a THE BUDGET 


The Students’ Council has met and the budget 
has been drawn up to meet as nearly as possible the 
needs of the different clubs, from the funds available 

to the Students’ Union. This budget will be submit- 
ted to the students in the course of a few days, for 
approval. It is hoped that students take sufficient in- 
terest in the spending of their money, and jin the ac- 
tivities of the different clubs to be present en masse 
and offer constructive criticism of the work of the 


council. 


The funds of the Students’ Union are not so large 
Whether this is due to a falling off of 
registration, or to a transfer of many from full 
courses to special courses, has not been ascertained. 
But the amount of money at our disposal will require 


é the most stringent economy and careful thought in 
spending. The clubs have cooperated with each other 


‘in drawing up the budget; but further cooperation 
from all students is necessary if we are to remain 
on the safe side of expenditure. 


Highre Mathematics 
“Yes,” said Wray, explaining the mysteries of the 
balance to Chemistry 1, “two and five are seven. 
You’ll have to get used to that.” 


+ * 9 


No Bankruptcy Here! 

According to a professor of modern languages, the 
average woman has a vocabulary of not more than 
eight hundred words. It is a small stock, we admit, 
but think of the turnover! 


* 


Strike Three 


* * 


Prof.—‘What year are you in, Miss Des 

Fair Co-ed (with many blushes)—“My twenty- 
first, sir.” : 

Z 

How I Got Mine 


Her eyes said “yes,” 
Her lips said “‘no,” 
Her twitching toes 
Said, “Come, let’s go!’ 
i I took a chance, 
Bestowed a glance, 
Winked once or twice, 
We had a dance. 


* 


* * 


ek 


Joke from Somewhere 


First flea:—‘Where’ve you been? On a vacation?” 

Second flea: —“No. A tramp.” 

* 
‘ The Art of Kissing 

People will kiss, and always did. But how many 
of our young men know how to extract bliss from 
rosy feminine lips? 

To begin with, two people can corner a kiss, and 
a crowd is apt to spoil the sport. The gentleman 
should be the taller of the two, and he should have 
a clean face and kindly eyes, but no heart. 

Take the lady’s left hand in your right, your own 
left in the meantime stealing about her shoulders, to 
fall on the right side toward the waist. Press her 
left hand in.a gentle grasp, full of’ sympathy and 
electricity. (Don’t hurry). She rests he pretty head 
carelessly on your shoulder, (your hat has gone to 
goodness knows where!). You are now nearly heart 
to heart. As you press her more firmly to your bosom, 
gaze into the depths of her half-closed eyes. (Don’t 
hurry). As her lips slowly open, lean slightly for- 
ward with your head, and take good aim (don’t hurry). 
The lips meet, the eyes close, the hearts open, and 
for a space of time you are in heaven. (Don’t 
hurry). 

Kissing doesn’t hurt, and any Law student will 
tell you that it is perfectly legal (but don’t hurry). 


* * 


* * * 


Now that long skirts,for females are the rage, high 
collars for gents will soon be the vogue. No more 
round shoulders. _ ee 

toe 8 


It is said that if the Arts football team doesn’t 
have a Bright ‘idea and remove one young idea from 
their line that the other teams will refuse to play. He 
is so rough! 


%* * * 


Students at the College of Emporia, Kansas, have 
organized an Anti-Kiss League. They say ‘there is 
too much promiscuous osculation at present. Besides 
if one must kiss why not let the gentler (7?) sex take 
the initiative. This latter suggestion has obvious ad- 
vantages. ; 

* * * 


Palmer (hunting ducks) says: The first time I 
hit him I missed him, and the second time I hit him 
in the same place. 

* 


%* * 


Most misses make a hit with the men, 


$j oe ik 


. Prof: Wake up that fellow next to you, will you? 
Stude: Aw, do it yourself, you put him to sleep‘ 
— (Whirlwind). 


Miss Alloneous 
says that the 
Saturday night 
dances are be- 
-coming alto- 
gether too 
common for, 
her—she 
thinks she 

will next 

try the 
exclusive 
Alhambra. 


* 
We award the fur lined bath tub to the frosh who 


wants to know if Dean Kerr is the President’s private 
secretary. 


* * 


* 
The Good Old Days 


(Copied from a summary of regulations of a Detroit 
Business College 1885) 

7. Students, who wish to smoke in classes will 
kindly use the receptacles provided for ashes and 
burnt matches. 

8. Students, chewing tobacco, will please provide 
their own cuspidors. 


* * 


% * * 


Professor, discussing the vagaries of moonlight: 
“The source of moonshine is a secret still.” 


* 


Unlucky ; 
“That poor chap is certainly un- 


* * 


First Student: 
lucky in love.” 


Second Student: ‘‘How’s that?’ 
First Student: ‘“He’s married.” 


.|times, 


A MODERN ORPHEUS 
A Sketch 
By Barbara Villy 


Away off in the south western 
foothills—sky in the west a clear, 
deep sea green against which the 
dark tips of the hills stand out in 
definite outline—the first few stars 
up, and in the hollow of the hills a 
tiny shack, old, worn, in utter dark- 
ness, before whose door a tiny creek 
winds on its way in lazy drowsiness. 
Still silence—no life here, we think— 
till suddenly the slow-wailing notes 
of a violin echo among the hills,— 
sad, plaintive, almost toneless some- 
yet slowly forming simple 
tunes and harmonies, to which we 
cannot help listening. And all this 
comes from the little dark cottage, 
and the notes themselves from a 
poor home-fashioned fiddle, made in- 
deed by the very thirteen-year-old 
who has taught himself to play on 
it, and even now harmonizes his notes 
with the summer stillness covering 
the hills. And can this bow-—a pop- 
lar branch with strands of horse- 
hair produce the wonderful tones of 
a Kubelick? They are not wonder- 
ful; no,—they are not even in tune, 
sometimes, but they harmonize, and 
mean something to the family in the 
dark shack. A brilliant boy? Not 
particularly—doesn’t like going to 
school much; slow, steady—thinks 


great, certainly; but never says much. | 


An _honest-hearted, freckled-faced 
philosopher of thirteen who has been 
pitching hay all day long, or jump- 
ing ditches and fences perhaps, by 
way of recreation, and who comes 
home with big, wise, dreamy eyes to 
talk once more to his beloved fiddle. 
A plain, ordinary boy? Exactly,— 
but so was Orpheus, probably. 
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With initiation gradually diminish- 
ing in the background, Freshman 
and Freshette were to be seen stray- 
ing with increasing boldness, all fear 
of molestation from the wily Soph 
at an end, into the spacious halls and 
corridors constituting the Arts Build- 
ing, University of Alberta. 

The first recognized social event 
of the university year was looming 
on the horizon. After subjecting the 
innocent newcomer to a two weeks’ 
course of indignities, capping the 
whole with a day of days, that all 
important Sophomore was planning 
a reception in honor of his new com- 
rade. But a Freshman or Freshette 
either, cannot properly enjoy a dance 
without a partner. The Soph com- 
mittee therefore took upon itself a 
new and equally arduous task of in- 
treducing Freshman and Freshette. 

Long lists of names on foolscap 
paper began to appear, waved m the 
intervals between lectures by well- 
meaning hosts and hostesses. 

In the lower Wauneita rooms, small 
groups of girls consulted together. 

“Mary, put® Georgina Walker’s 
name down.” 

“Thought Georgina had a bid.” 

“Doesn’t like-him.” 

“But she can’t do that.” 

“Have a heart, Mary, give her an- 
other chance.” ; 

‘What was the matter with the 
Brown boy?” 

“Too bashful.” ~ 

“Umph! Well, all right. There’s 
a boy—Freshman—Roy Barker—.” 

“Mary, you’re great. I’ll tell her. 


FROM THE BOOK-SHELF 


Edited by G. H. Teskey 
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BABBITT—BY SINCLAIR LEWIS 


(Reviewed by Hal Gray) 


Probably the greatest claim to dis- 
tinction possessed by “Babbitt” 
(George J. McLeod, Ltd.) the latest 
book from the pen of Sinclair Lewis 
is the extraordinary way in which 
the author sticks to the common, 
every-day relationships of life, and 
the commonplace characters he em- 
ploys. They are all ordinary folks, 
disconcertingly ordinary. 

The scenes are laid for the most 
part in the fair city of Zenith, the 
home of the workingman, the pluto- 
erat and “good fellows.”’ At the very 
outset we are ushered into the third 
class and there we remain free from 
the contaminating influence of other 
associations. 

Running through the book, like the 
philosophy of H. G. Wells, is a 
pseudo-humoor operative at the ex- 
pense of our over-zealous American 
advertising. From a correspondence 
course in boxing and the latest tests 
in memory, concentration and speech- 
making he skips gaily on to the mo- 
dern methods of converting sinners 
at so much per head, illustrating Pep 
and Personality glorified. 

George Follansbee Babbitt, the 
character around whom the story 
centres is fat, bespectacled, pink, 
prosperous and extremely married. 
He is the last person in the world 
one would accuse of being romantic 
but it takes the author over four 
hundred pages to explain just how 
such a paradox worked out, in all its 
intricacies, varying from a stag party 
in which a rank brand of the boot- 
leggers’ worst played an important 
role, to the more refined occupation 
of whispering sweet nothings to the 
latest manicure girl at Pompeian 
Barber Shop, or to the sympathetic 
Tanis. 

On the surface Babbitt is definite- 
ly proper in every way, although his 
morals are elastic enough for com- 
fort and convenience. He is conven- 
tional because it is customary to be 
so, But underneath.......7? Be- 
neath the.surface there is that long- 
ing to know why we live and how we 
are really going to live to be fully 
satisfied. He is continually delving, 
delving for something, he knows not 
what, but that somethings his per- 
sonality clamors for. 

Babbitt—the very name suggests 
the nature of the man. He is a fric- 
tion reducer deluxe. Who has not 


jseen the skilled mechanic pour the 


flowing metal into a bearing which 
no longer functions properly?, So it 
is with George. He pours himself 
in the capacity of a modern “real- 
tor” into the troubled sea of “ac- 
commodation for folks” and smooth- 
ed out the fast accumulating 
wrinkles which ‘home hungry” 
people so readily acquire. 

He was honest, but not too honest. 
He could deal with a “‘queen” or the 
Tractor Company with equal facility. 
Here they come, a motley crowd, 
irate old gentlemen, cynical matrons, 
blushing brides and pleasing women 
of uncertain age. But they come. 
They want cottages, flats and bunga- 
lows. They haggle over prices, they 
grouse about the woodwork, com- 
plain about the roof and poke at the 
plaster. But they accept his offer- 
ings, this magnate of desirable pro- 
perty, and at prices highly satisfac- 
tory to George F. Why? Well, he 
was no average real estate dealer, 
but a modern up-to-the-minute 
Realtor. 


Divorced from the Athletic and 
Booster Clubs, or ostracized from 
the ‘“‘Roughnecks’ Table,” he was a 
sulky and disagreeable George. He 
enjoyed goodfellowship, hated high- 
brows and people who wore a ‘Tux’ 
just as he delighted in making 
speeches before an audience. His 
English was atrocious, slangy and 
colloquial, but it served to mark him 
as one of a distinguished group. He 
was a successful business man, 

As a man of affairs, he could 
change his mind often. If need be, 
very often. Today he was inter- 
ested in golf, it was certainly a grand 
game; yes, he must go in for more 


of it. Tomorrow it was baseball, and 
he slapped bewhiskered men on the 


* 


back, shouted “Attaboya” or “Rot- 
ten” as occasion demanded like any 
regular fan. He spoke quite ear- 
nestly of the evil cigars were to a 
man’s health and decided to quit at 
once; or at least, anyhow, to cut 
down a little, suiting the action to 
the word by lighting another Havana 
and shoving about six mates to it into 
his bulging vest pocket. A new cigar 
lighter for his car, really the very 
latest thing, catches his eye. It cer- 
tainly adds greatly to the appear- 
ance of the front board, as all his 
friends readily concede. 


Babbitt is married. Myra Babbitt 
was definitely mature. She had be- 
come so habituated to married life 
that she was decidedly dull, lifeless. 
As a girl she had been that “dark- 
eyed patient type. George had some- 
what. playfully proposed, and then 
sooner than break her heart he had 
married her. She is an accepted fact 
in his life, like the collecting of rent, 
or smoking. 


Still at times she was important. 
She looked after the clothes of the 
family, superintended the meals and 
performed all the duties required of 
an efficient housekeeper. Rarely she 
inspires, more often piques her self- 


centred husband, though when she is. 


stricken with appendicitis he comes 
to the realization that he has certain 
duties to a more or less neglected 
family. 


And what a family. The serious 
Verona, the jazzy’Ted and silent little 
Tinka form a group as different as 
Babbitt’s moods. He grouses at 
them, pets them, loves them. 


Nor can we forget his friends. 
From the temperamental Paul Reis- 
ling to the loud Vergil Gunch all re- 
flect his feelings by turns, and please 
or pique according to the prevailing 
mood of George. 


“Babbitt” is a very ordinary book. 
It is not in the class of ‘Mainstreet.” 
The author does not fathom city life 
with its complexities as easily as he 
renders a cross-section of a simpler 
environment. He could hardly ex- 
pect:to be equally at home in both, 
But if his endeavor 
some of our inconsistencies he has 
succeeded very well. 


The girls think she ought to come 
to the dance. She’s kinda lonesome 
—homesick.” ee 
In the men’s common room, Roy 
Barker was peering over the shoul. 
der of a short Soph who was holding 
a similar sheet to that in the girls’ 
Wauneita rooms. i 
“Say, Shorty, got me fixed up with 
anyone yet?” E 
“We'll see what we can do today, 
generously responded .the fair fat 
one, Es 
“Get a hustle on, then. 
know my fate.” 
“What do you like—short—tall- 
light—dark?” ~ cot % 
“Oh, I’m not fussy. 
anything for one night, 
too bad.” 


T can stand 
if it’s n 


* * * 


is to ridicule |: 


“Georgina, we’ve got a bid fo 
you.” ‘ a } 
| “Oh,” replied the blushing Geor-— 
‘gina. “I don’t really know whether 
T want to go that way.” f 

“Don’t be foolish, the boys can’t 
ask you any other way if they don’t 
know you, can they?” ; 

“But I mean I’d rather have some 
one want to take me, myself, 
any girl.” : 

“You'll get to know heaps at th 
first dance. You would be foolish 
to stay away.” “Rt 

A dark-eyed Soph with bobb 
hair and pleated sport-skirt, en 
quickly downstairs and_ breezed /to- 
wards the group where Georgina wa 
the centre .of interest. Gh 

“Oh girls, I know a boy who wants 
to meet Georgina.” ; Reais 

“What’s he like?—-who is he?—d 
we know him?” came in breathl 
seyuence. 

“The boys are going to have him 
under the clock, at the door of Con: 
vocation hall, in about five minu 
went on Miss dark-eyes. 

“Oh, Georgina, how thrilling!” | 
claimed someone. is 

Georgina, all smiles, stepped bri 
ly up the stairs. i 

A similar scene was being enact 
in the men’s common room. : 


Duly slicked’ both up and down 
the boys led their victim forth 
keep the truce under the clock. Fi 
minutes passed. The girls were n 
in sight. What could be_ keepi 
them? They sallied out towards th 
girls’ .end of the building, passing a 
group where Miss Freshette wa: 
bravely smiling a. welcome and M: 
Freshman was stammeringly sayi Ks 
“Pleased to meet you”. No, that was 
not. the girl. Where were those girls? 


Ah, here they ¢ome, the victim 
in their midst. Timidly the approa 
was made. Introductions over, t 
two were expected to at least sh 
some signs of friendliness. Blank; 
they stared at each other. What w: 
the matter?— 


Georgina’s face was covered. with 
blushes. Her would-be admirer’s faci 
was a study in confusion. ; 

“You said he wanted to know me— 
that he asked for an introduction 
wailed Georgina. Rae ¢ 

“Well, you. said you didn’t iY 
anyone who didn’t really want to 
meet you and we did our best,” sai 
one of the girls. : 

“What is the matter. You t 


several in chorus. ; 
“Know him!’ almost ¢ 
Georgina. ‘Know him! Mother wa 
married twice. That’s the reaso 
he is not called Walker!” rar: 
\ pet 


Complacent suitor (stealing | 
march on unsuspecting rival, in aside 
to lift boy): Early bird, you see. 

ae boy: Yes sir, but the worm’, 
out. . 


“If a cannibal eats his fathe 
sister what is he?” ita 
“Ant-eater, dumbbell!’ 
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hundred years seems but a_ short 
time for the inception, development 
nd perhaps decadence of one branch 
f art. It is~at least twice as long 
from Cimabue to Degas as from 
Monteverde to Debussy yet_as.great 
a distance is covered in one as in the 
other. | 

~The germ of opera, however, was 
eally nurtured in Athens twenty-five 
undred years ago. Here every word 
f dialogue of their dramas was mu- 
ically-proclaimed and the actors had 
he cooperation of instruments and 
‘chorus which sang and danced to 
heighten expressiveness. This form, 
_ the Camerata of Florence—a group 
f enthusiastic amateurs—wished to 


irely *polyphonic. Expressive mel- 
dy was out of the question since the 
ery equality of the voice-parts in 
mtrapuntal writing subordinated 
individual to general effect. But 


eris Eurdice first performed in 
Florence in 1600 in honour of the 


mry IV of France. In Euridice 
fas contained the great principle of 
1odern opera—*music is subservient 
‘the emotional meaning of the text 
true beauty becomes the domin- 


compo- 
tion which this group of Floren- 
nes possessed it would certainly not 
re lived. It was reserved for 
mteverde (1568-1699) to widen 
e scope of the new’ movement. 
[onteverde had the true Venetian 
e of color and his delightful and 
ecting melodies together with the 
reased potency of his! instruments 
t have reminded the eager Vene- 
s of the radiant canvases of Ti- 
‘and Giorgione. In 1624 his mas- 
ece, Tancred and _  Chlorinda 
ought forth a host of imitators and 
ilted in a new importance for the 
hestra. Pizzacato and tremolo, 
ch attempts to express the sight 
sounds of nature, began a devel- 
pment which was to culminate in 
works of Wagner. 
anwhile the enthusiasm for 
spread to France, sponsored 
Cardinal Mazarin. Under Charles 
as produced the first opera in 
land. Dafne Heinrich Schultz 
the first German opera, but Italy 
done more for this art-form than 
r other country. 
andel (1685-1759) soon learned 
“Italy could teach him and her 
eness and grace, tempered with 
ferman vigor, made his operas 
rpassed, But, in spite of their 
beauties, Handel’s operas were 
revolutionary. He was content 
bring existing forms to the high- 
point of perfection. But opera 
in the hands of less gifted men 
adily degenerated into mere dis- 
ys of vocalization. The arias were 
figured by -embellishments and 
er-elaboration. 


ome one was needed to sweep this 
ss of insincerity from the stage 
d replace it by a purer ideal. Such 
man was Gluck (1714-1787). . His 
works show little promise of 
t was to come, but in Orfeo and 
idice he reduced music to its true 
ction as the helpmate of poetry. 
S overture was the argument to 
/ play and his aria possessed a 
ne simplicity hitherto unknown. 
ut Gluck’s technical equipment was 
oor and he was so careful to avoid 
ensuous Italian beauty that at 
his music is arid. But he in- 
that overture, choruses and 
ces should contribute to the dra- 
Matic situation. He used his orches- 
0 enforce effects as in Orfeo 
the barking of Cerberus is de- 


‘Polphonic”—‘“‘many sounds’—is a 
ype of music which is not very 
opular today amiong those who 
have not studied music to any 
eat extent. It was the most 
aturel form of music to arise, 
_ Consisting entirely of from two to 

e independent melodies running 
currently. There was no “solo- 
since each singer or player, 
hether bass, tenor, alto, etc., had 
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Development of the Opera 


= By Helen Porter. 
TWH 


_ Music is the youngest of the arts |lineated in the orchestra. 
and opera its latest art-form. Three |nis faults Gluck is rightly called “the 


| 


| 


With all 


father of music drama.” 


A serious rival in Paris to opera 
seria were opera bouffe and opera 


|comique—the ancestors of our mod- 


ern light opera. They were intro- 
duced from Italy to France in Ra- 
meau’s time (1683-1769). But after 
the Revolution the wave of popular- 
ity for this style of entertainment 
receded gradually. 

In Figaro and Don Juan, Mozart 
(1756-91) felicitously combines the 
styles of serious and comic opera. 
But his epoch-marking work was 
yet brilliant and the composer’s. co- 
herent treatment and melodie beauty 
as in Don Giovanni still make his 
works popular. His art of character- 
ization is, in itself, consummate per- 
fection. Of Mozart’s works as a 
whole it is impossible to speak save 
in terms which seem exaggerated. 
Without him there could -have been 
no Rossini, no Weber, no Gournod. 


/The latter aptly says, ““O Mozart, 


divin Mozart. Qu’il faut peu te 
comprendre pour ne pas t’adorer!” 
Beethoven (1770-1827) wrote 
littlerfor the opera. Weber (1786- 
1826) ushers in the Romantic move- 
ment in music. His genius was a 
curious compound—sane and strong 


lyet over all an imagination delicate 


and ethereal. In ‘Der Frieschutz and 
Oberon he found his true element. 

The Barber of Seville by Rossini 
(1792-1868) was at first an em- 
phatic failure, but is one of the few 
works which have survived him. 
William Tell is undoubtedly his chef 
d’oeuvre. 

France, also, was affected by the 
“clinking, twinkling, glittering, glis- 
tening -show—grand opera.” ‘The 
tinsel of the libretto of Robert le 
Diable suited by Meyerbeer’s showy 
style but in Les Huguenots he does 
his finest work. Le Prophete and 
L’Africaine both exemplify his be- 
setting sin-love for effectiveness, not 
truth. Yet he is the real founder of 
the school of melodramatic opera 
which is now so popular. 

Halevy and Berlioz contributed to 
opera bouffe and seria. A reformer 
was needed, a man like Gluck who 
could free this art-form from its in- 
sincerity Such a man was Wagner 
(1813-1883). He ‘abolished arias, 
duets and finales and made music 
subservient to drama. To succeed 
in his ideal he wrote his own libretti. 
For each important character he uses 
a motive to best delineate them. By 
inversion, augmentation, diminution, 
rhythm, harmony, orchestration or 
structure the motives are changed 
and mixed “into a mighty maze but 
not without a plan.” Harmony is 
sometimes sacrificed for, counter- 
point. The tonality shifts for mystic 
or involved conceptions and odd 
methods such as dissonant chords, 
chromatic passages etc. carry out this 
idea. He used preludes, not over- 
tures. Choruses are rare. In Wag- 
ner’s own words, “the scenery, music 
and libretto should all unite to carry 
out the dramatic effect.” His first 
opera “Rienzi” was merely a brilliant 
exercise in the Grand Opera manner 
but ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” is a step 
towards his ideal. In Tannhauser he 
associates a certain group of instru- 
ments with one of the characters. 
Lohengrin, his most popular opera, 
followed but he had not. yet entirely 
freed himself from the ornate Italian 
school. However, in-his gigantic 
tetralogy “Der Ring-des Nibelungen,”’ 
he used his matured musical equip- 
ment. The Nibelungen Cycle of 1876 
consists of Das Rheingold, Die Wal- 
kure, Siegfried, and Gotterdammer- 
ung. There has been no man in 
music who has inspired such count- 
less volumes of conjecture, discussion 
and laudation. \He displeased’ the 
public, he fought against poverty and 
enmity, yet his mighty genius: suc- 
ceeded. Tristan and Isolde and the 
Meistersinger are lesser works. Of 
the latter some critics said it was a 
“monstrous caterwauling,” yet it was 
his most successful opera. Parsifal 
couples absolute modernity with my- 
stic fervor. It completes the com- 
positions of a man who has altered 
the whole course of Modern Opera, 
who has opened the way to absolute 
freedom. 

Gounod’s Faust is perhaps the best 
known opera of the modern French 
school.. It marks the zenith of his 
career. The dreamy languor and 
almost _ cloying sweetness produced 
an entirely, new effect, but Gounod 
in his later works as in Romeo and 
Juliet shows a distinctly retrograde 
movement, 

Mignon, _ Hamlet, Carmen, Les 
Pecheurs de Perles by different men 
followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. With Bizet the influence of 
Wagner is felt in French musie for 
the first time. Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffman is still very popular. Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens is unquestionably 
the greatest living French composer. 
His Sampson and Dalila overflows 
7 exquisite melody and orcestra- 
ion. 

Of the modern Italians Verdi is 
perhaps the first. His rough, gion 
brutal energy and his depiction of 
the most violent human passions 
make his Rigoletto, I Trovatore, 
Aida, La Traviata and Ernani still 
popular. His Falstaff is bewitching 
the incarnation of youth and high 
Spirits, yet it. was most amazingly 
written by a man eighty years of age. 
La Boheme, La Tosca and Madame 
Butterfly by Puccini are compara- 
tively new. His naive charm and 
sincerity attract and his scores be- 
come more solid with no falling off 
in Ingenuity and resource. Mascagni, 
Leoneavallo and hosts of others have 
written operas, 
marking ‘works, 
_ Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel 
is natural, yet with the naturalness 
of a child’s belief in fairy-tales. 
Strauss’ Salome is also of the Ger- 
man school. It is a setting of Oscar 
Wilde’s play and succeeded in scan- 


but none are epoch 


dalizing New York so seriously that 
it was withdrawn after its first per- 


APPRECIATION OF 
MUSIC PRICELESS 


(Continued from page one) 


breeze is rippling the open water and 
building up miniature icebergs along 
the shallow shore with. the ice-rem- 
nants it has slowly collected from the 
body of the lake. Here and there a 
group of ducks is playing and splash- 
ing in the deeper water; others are 
dozing on. the muddy. edge; the plain- 
tive note of a plover a¢companies his 
apparently aimless wanderings in 
search of the crustacea that the ever 
warming sun is calling back to life. 


Hidden in the tall grass a man is 
enjoying a day out and revelling in 
the spring scene. A rare treat for 
a man living the humdrum office ex- 
istence of a magazine artist. As he 
peers through the matted growth and 
drinks in the scene on the water’s 
edge, he becomes aware of a new 
sound mingling with the incessant 
quacking of the ducks—the distant 
gabbling of geese. A thrill runs 
through his veins as he.looks cau- 
tiously round in the direction of the 
sound_and as he picks up the distant 
arrow-shaped flock high in the heav- 


ens winging its way to the far north, 
a queer mixture of emotions stirs 
him. With wild honking and heavy 
wing beats the birds rapidly ap- 
proach. They pay no attention to the 
crouching figure underneath them 
and with unbroken formation pass on 
their way. 

The scene remains the same but 
a transformation comes over the 
man. Just now he was perhaps the 
most contented being in the uni- 
verse, absorbed in the life around 
him. But his mood has changed. He 
has heard the music of the geese. An 
interpreter has translated for him a 
passage from an unknown tongue. No 
longer is he lying on the quiet lake’s 
edge watching the ducks besporting 
themselves amidst the miniature ice- 
bergs, the puny products of a whim- 
sical wind, for now he is wandering 
over the tundras of the north. The 
icebergs have become real. The 
breeze blows in from the sparkling 
ocean and is laden with spume. The 
reindeer moss under foot is soft and 
springy. The sun shines from an 
unclouded sky on a scene of unlim- 
ited freedom, the boundless home of 
the grey goose. The ties of town and 
office are gone. For a while the ar- 
tist is free. His shackles are broken. 
How good to be thus! What matter 
that he returns again to the realities 
of his humdrum life; that he awakens 
from his reverie to find himself still 


WHAT IS JAZZ? 
JINGLED RHYTHM 


(Continued from page one) 
sented there, but is it not superficial, 
and devoid of true thought? Was 
the commercial artist not too hasty 
in his drawing? Who are we going 
to blame if he must turn out once 
a day, if only one in twenty has the 
slightest meaning and none are cor- 
rectly or neatly drawn? 

We can only look for improvement 
with the universal application of our 
critical faculty to all our activities. 
I think there is great need, particu- 
larly in our University life for the 
habit of applying the test, “Is it 
reasonable?” as well as ‘Do I like 
it?”’. It is one which should result in 
the increase of our appreciation of 
all that life is capable of giving us. 

CEDRIC EDWARDS, 
A.T.C.M. 


lying on the lake’s edge; that he 
looks at his watch to make sure that 
he has not missed the 6.30 train back 
to town and office. He has caught 
a glimpse of things beyond these. 
His again, if but for a fleeting mo- 
ment,. the ambitions of youth—a 
touch of spring fever aroused by the 
song of the grey goose. Music in- 
comparable; inspiration for greater 
effort and nobler work. 

* * Eo 


A sumptuously furnished drawing 
room; a piahist at a Bechstein grand; 
a fashionable crowd of men and wo- 
men.” The hands of a genius are 
playing Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song.’ 
In an armchair in a .remote corner 
there sits a man with grizzled hair. 
His eyes are dimmed and gazing into 
vacancy. No longer is he plodding 
jin an artist’s office for’ fame has come 
jto him at last. But the “Spring 
|\Song” has touched the chords of 
memory and he sees himself again 
\watching the passing of the grey 
| eese overhead on a sunny morning in 
a spring long past. “How they had 
stirred him to the depths with their 
spring song. Neither Mendelssohn 


nor any other composer could sur-| 


\pass the beauty of it. Yet the hun- 
|ter would have dubbed him crazy. 
Perhaps his fellows in this very/ room, 
could they feel his pulse and gauge 
his thoughts, would think him at least 
eccentric. For on him the gods had 
bestowed their most priceless gift, an 
appreciation of music. 

* Co * 


_ The honking of a goose, the play- 
ing of a piano, the sound of sedges 
dry, what difference, if “in me they 
sing.” B. 


Melodies 


Rhythm is the Skeleton of 


and_ Harmonies 


In this article I propose only to 
touch upon a few of the most inter- 
esting topics with which the psychol- 
ogy of music might concern itself. 

Music is a branch of activity in 
which the leaders in music have been 
questioned as to their being thor- 
oughly “normal” human beings. Lay- 
men are accustomed to regarding 
musicians in a more or less suspi- 
cious attitude. And this indeed is 
not unfounded, for there ‘are pro- 
bably more “savants’” among the 
composers and performers of high 
merit than among the leaders of 
other branches of psychic activity. 
And not only from this element may 
the rank of ‘peculiar’ musicians 
draw its number, but from the psy- 
chic disturbance caused by over ac- 
tivity of possibly an otherwise nor- 
mal mind in this direction. For 
music, to people of many varieties, 
has within itself a fascination which 
draws the student on to the privi- 
leges of enjoying the great aesthetic 
delights which it is capable of giv- 
ing. 

An analysis of the content of mu- 
sic reveals but little which one would 
think could arouse in combination 
such an emotional exaltation which 
it frequently gives to even the every- 
day student of music. We find that 
it consists of sounds of various sorts 
arranged on a skeleton of rhythm. 
These devices are combined in an 
almost infinite number of melodies 
and harmonies in the creation of an 
art upon which millions of dollars are 
spent every year. Rhythm is bound up 
with all human activities. People 
find that in order to accomplish the 
maximum amount of work they must 
work periodically. In our study we 
find ourselves looking away from the 
book before us to look vacantly across 
the room. It is during this ‘rest?’ 
period that the brain seems to re- 


formance. Lately it has again been 
produced (with Mary Garden in the 
leading role). It has caused much 
discussion because of the weird har- 
monies and suggestive orchestration. 

Of the Slavonic school Tschaikow- 
sky’s Eugene Onegin is the most 
popular. Glinka and Smetana must 
also be mentioned as well as Rimsky- 
Korsakova’s Sadko and The Snow 
Maiden. 

Of English opera seria there is 
little to say.. Except in one form 
of church music—the anthem—Eng- 
land has contributed little to music 
of any form. Balfe, Wallace, Bene- 
dict, Goring Thomas in modern times 
and Purcell in Charles II’s time have 
written operas, but save for Purcell 
there is little to admire except the 
melodies. Gilbert and O’Sullivan’s 
lighter operas attract but their real 
value to posterity lies in the fact 
that their genius was “thoroughly 
their own and thoroughly English,” 
and as Krehbiel says, “Light music 
has as great a mission in the world 
as serious, and mere frivolity is bet- 
ter for a little cleverness.”’ 


HELEN PORTER, 


Proper Understanding of Rhythm Means Appreciation of Classical 
Music.—Aesthetic Pleasure in Good Music.— 
Psychological Study 


By Cedric. Edwards, A.T.C.M. 


gain its balance to attack the prob- 
lem again. In our athletics five min- 
utes’ rest is given about every twenty 
minutes. On a larger scale rhythm 
appears. It is necessary to sleep 
eight hours out of every twenty-four; 
and certain classes of people do all 
their work during one season of the 
year. pee, 

In music rhythm appears in simple 
and complex forms. In our best 
*symphonies we have in each part a 
rhythm whose period varies from half 
a second to three seconds. These 
rhythmical units are organized into 
larger units differing in character, so 
as to give a rhythm with a larger 


\period—anywhere from thirty sec- 


onds to five minutes. These again 
are worked into a periodic scheme 
designed to give pleasure by change 
of theme. 

Ee in¥ resting to notice that short 
periods of time seem longer than they 
really are and longer poriods seem 
shorter. The length of time more 
correctly estimated is, 0.75 second: 
This period has been termed “indif- 
ference period.’ Our modern fox- 
trot and march place the rate of 
rhythm very near to this “indiffer- 
ence period.” Those who play mu- 
sical instruments a great deal often 
increase the speed considerably. A 
circus band plays its marches very 
rapidly. The fox trot played by or- 
chestras playing “for phonograph 
companies play more rapidly than the 
more amateur players do. 

Thus it is difficult for the layman 
to appreciate “‘classical’’ musi¢ be- 
cause the rhythm is often out of his 
grasp. The slower rhythms are felt 
by one who has cultivated this sense 
of rhythm; but to one accustomed to 
“fox trot time’? the successive beats 
are not linked up but appear as indi- 
vidual and unrelated notes or beats. 


Also in the case of rapid rhythms 
the beats come so rapidly in success- 
ion that it merely appears to be a 
jumble of notes. While he is ac- 
customed to tapping with his foot or 
tatooing with his fingers at 0.75 sec., 
the rhythm being played is possibly 
at 0.04 sec. He at once condemns 
it as jargon. The players are out 
of their head, that. is all. 


In melody the subtleness of ex- 
pression of our best music is lost to 
those who steep themselves in our 
modern “blues.” An imitation of in- 
stinctive human ‘sounds, combined 
with monotonous tom-tom rhythm, 
harmonies so unrelated as those 
which occasionally appear on a back- 
ground of simple harmonic progress- 
ion are not the type of music which 
will cultivate that taste and discrim- 
ination which give true aesthetic 
pleasure, 


Into the question as to what 
“blues” are in terms which are more 


time or space here. It is a field 
which the psychologist alone can in- 


*A composition for full orchestra, 


correctly understood we have not’ 


Too much stress cannot, be laid 
on the importance of hearing good 
music. ~ It removes all desire for 
anything coarse or unrefined; it 
strengthens and broadens character. 
Possibly the symphony as an art-form 
of music will never be surpassed— 
it is the climax of musical develop- 
ment. ; 

Etymologically the mame sym- 
phony from “sinfonia’” means a 
sounding together or consonance of 
sounds in contrast with the cantata 
or that which is sung. The word 
was at first used in a general and 
comprehensive way to express any 
portions of purely instrumental music 
which threw into relief the chief in- 
terest—namely, the voice. These 
formless preludes and _ interludes 
were included in dances and operas 
from the time of Monteverde to that 
of Mozart, but gradually the sinfonia 
was played apart from the drama, 
and this emancipatjon-gave it a more 
serious cast. 

But to fully appreciate its beau- 
ties the listener requires an intelli- 
gent grasp of its construction. In 
the first place, the main stress of 
the symphony—indeed, of most ab- 
solute music—is centred on what is 
called the sonata-form, for the sym- 
phony is nothing else than a sonata 
written for the orchestra, and a con- 
certo, a sonata written for a solo 
instrument with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Three contrasting move- 
ments were adopted—the first a 
summons to attention, the second an 
appeal to both intellect and emotions, 
and the third a lively reaction after 
excitement. As a German critic has 
humorously’ remarked, the sonata 
was meant by its early writers to 
show first what they could do, second 
what they could feel and third how 
glad they were to have finished. 


The first: movement, usually fol-— 
lows the binary form.! In this, two 
themés are presented in different 
keys so that there may be contrast. | 
This is called the exposition. Then 
comes the development with its trans- 
positions, then the restatement in the 
same key as the first theme, so as 
to preserve unity through tonality. | 
This is calléd the recapitulation. One 
or more movements may be written 
in this form but all have a relation- | 
ship of key. | 
However, the primitive sonata is 
scarcely to be identified with the | 
class of composition now bearing that | 
name, At first there was but a single 
movement, then followed three or 
more movements in the same key. 
Prominent among the materials 
welded into it was the dance of ob- 
scure origin. The suite, or grouping 
of dances united by harmony of 
mood, yet contrasted by rhythm and 
key, was first presented in the Cam- 
erata of Florence Lulli. / Scarlatti and 
Bach varied and improved the suite 
as regards style and construction, 
but Hayan really inaugurated ° the 
modern sonata form. His originality 


POEL 


2 Symphony, Orchestra Sonata : 


! By Helen ‘Porter. - = 
TU ee 


playfulness and playful seriousness” 
combined with his simplicity and 
cleverness make him the father of the 
Symphony. Haydn wrote one hun- 
dred and twenty-five symphonies in 
all—his first in 1759 before Mozart’s 
birth, and his greatest after the lat- 
ter’s death. Mozart enriched this 
branch of art to an extraordinary 
extent with his lyricism and deep 
earnestness. Under him the sym- 
phony broadened in scope and became 
more definite in form. 


But Beethoven raised the sym- 
phony to the highest pitch of earnest 


poetic feeling and in his own words 


“struck. fire from the soul of man.” 
To trace the history of this art- 
form further is almost superfluous 
since Beethoven marks the zenith 
of its development. In his ‘Nine 
Immortal Symphonies” he puts all 


human thought and experience— 
“the unending struggle between 
Fate and individuality.” For the 


first time everything becomes sub- 
ordinate to the expression of a great 
thought. From the germ of a few 
notes he constructs “a mighty epic 


tone-poem” with consummate skill.” 


His third symphony in e flat major, 
better known as the Heroic, was dedi- 
cated to Napoleon. His Pastoral or 
Sixth Symphony is purely dessriptive. 
Of his Seventh Wagner said it was 
“the apothesis of the dance” as each 
movement is in perfect dance rhythm, 
The last or Choral-Symphony is his 
greatest. In it he reaches a passion 
and power unsurpassed. 


Schubert’s symphonies, though not 
classical models of form, possess in- 
trinsic musical qualities. His unlim- 
ited flow of exquistie melody is his 
Unfinished Symphony and the one 
in C major rank him almost. with 
Beethoven, though he lacked the con- 


|trol and definiteness of form of his 


predecessor. He is more delicate and 
less sombre—the Shelley and Keats 
combined of music. ; 
Schumann as a symphonist is char- 
arterized by orchestral originality 
and an almost morbid introspective- 
ness. His Second Symphony and his 
Rhine Symphony are his_best known. 


Both show his pronounced trait of 


dependence on his emotions. 


Mendelssohn had a more scientific 
knowledge of his materials than had 
Schumann, but did not become a mas- 
ter in the highest sense, perhaps he- 
cause of his lack of feeling. His 
Reformation Italian and Scotch Sym- 
phonies abound in historic sentiment 
or scenic description and partake of 
the nature of programme music. 

Of the more modern symphonists 
are Saint-Saens, Tchaikowsky, Sin- 
ding, Sgambati, Duorak, Gade and 
lastly Brahms of whom Schumann 
said, “This John is a prophet who 
will also write revelations.” His in- 
tellectual mastery and undaunted 
truth show in his four symphonies. 
He is thoroughly classical, yet indi- 
vidual and his intensity and loftiness 
of purpose hvae ‘so far been unex- 


and delightful “alternation of serious 


celled. 


CULTIVATION OF VOICE 
MOST DESIRABLE 


(Continued from page one) \ 


sary muscles for the production of 
sound. But other muscles were pro- 
vided which enable us to write, and 
though baby fingers’soon learned to 
trace grotesque letters on the page, 
what years of training were neces- 
sary to develop and coordinate those 
self-same muscles so that’ they might 
be used to best advantage! ' 

In ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred, I think, it is quite safe to 
say that the voice is not fulfilling its 
proper functions, or being used to 
best advantage in ordnary speech, 
while ever so little training, or even 
daily care would make it infinitely 
more effective and pleasant to, the 
ear. ‘sp 
There is no better example of this 
fact than the noticeable improve- 
ment in the vocal powers of an in- 
dividual who has taken considerable 
part in dramatics. In the play a cer- 
tain effect is to be produced by the 
proper manipulation of the voice, and 
the actor will work for hours, per- 
haps days, before he has overcome 
the difficulty and achieved the de- 
sired result. 

It is a matter for speculation 
whether in the future we will not 
take as great care in the culture of 
the voice as we do, for instance in 
making our general appearance ,as 
pleasing as possible. That this 
should happen is strictly logical, and 
indeed highly desirable, for what 
sense 1s more appreciative of beauty 
than that of hearing, and yet of all 
the five, it is most helpless to shut 
out what offends! 

MARJORIE BRADFORD. 


vestigate. It is by no means a new 
type of music. It has flourished al- 
most as long as other types of. music 
have, but it is nearly always har- 
bored by the more eccentric type of 
musician. 
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THE GATEWAY 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 
TEMPERAMENT 


Hlosnian, the Listener, Explains 
Vividly and Clearly With- 
out Defining Term 


We were walking home one even- 
ing after having been numbered 
amongst thousands who had listened 
to a long recital by a famous pian- 
iste, Madame X. She had literally 
taken the audience by storm, Indeed 
such an exhibition of vitality, dyna- 
mics and endurance I had not be- 
lieved possible. As the hours passed 


by I would have been quite prepared 


at the last to see Madame X pick 
up the then docile instrument, tuck 
it under her arm and carry it off 


triumphantly. Such a tour de force 
would have epitomized the evening’s 
proceedings. 

“How did that strike you?” I -en- 
quired. 

“Very hard,’ he replied, “I don’t 
understand these temperamental 
pianists and their works.” In a 
measure I understood him but I re- 
served expressing my opinion on his 
use of the word “temperamental,” 
‘since it was a difficult subject. Any 
way it might have been “bad tem- 
per’ he was referring to. 

Some weeks later we had the op- 
portunity of being present at a re- 
cital given by a modest young Eng- 
lishman who was to play only his 
own compositions. The audience had 
for the most part come prepared to 
be bored if not annoyed and yet felt 
it their duty to be present on account 
of the novelty of the composer’s 
works. 

He appeared. The instrument 
thrilled with a few caressing ca- 
dences; the audience at once was 
hushed. Something seemed to tell all 
present that there was perfect accord 
on the platform. } 

Such an evening! ‘Hostility melt- 
ed away, the applause became tumul- 
tuous. Gliding chords broke into 
gleaming staccato picking out a deli- 
cate tracery. A lilting melody flow- 


‘ing serenely and rising to a pulsing 


climax poised momentarily, ‘dying 
away as it sank ever so gently into 
the full depths below. Again it rose, 
this time supported by a ‘harmonic 
background of rainbow hues never 
‘known on land or-sea. Torrents of 
tone mingled with dissonances con- 
ceived up and down quickly ressolv- 
ing into harmony of lingering flavor, 
the effect just as if one had passed 
through fire and had one’s nostrils 
filled with an acrid but not unpleas- 
ant smoke. There was a call as of 
trumpets sounding to arms, or some- 
times it was reveille or the close of 
day. Ripples and ‘furbelows, filmy 


glissades, trills, nuances, the shim- 


mering heat of noon, the cool of 


- evening, the memory of dear ones, 


an angelus, these sounds and thoughts 
inextricably woven and many more 
filled those treasured hours. Turn- 
ing to him who sat beside me I said, 
“Once I had thought of trying to de- 
seribe to you ‘temperament,’ but now 
you know.”’ eo 
And so, kind reader, I say to you 
also, ‘temperament’ has to be listened 
for—I cannot describe it. ) 
'—HLOSNIAN, 


“If a cannibal eats his father and 


mother, what is he?” 


“An orphan, foolish!” - 
—wUbyssey. 
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DRAMAT. DECIDES, 


Copy of Barrie Play in Library.— 
Try-out for Parts 
‘ Soon 


The executive have decided on the 
production of “Dear Brutus” by J. 
M. Barrie. This will be presented 
early in December. The manuscript 
of the play has been put in the li- 
brary where it may be read. As it 
is the only copy, and has to be re- 
turned to the publishers, students are 
requested to handle it carefully, and 
it may not be taken out of the li- 
brary. 

A list of characters will be posted. 
Any students wishing to take part are 
requested to put their names on the 
attached slip. 


PLEASE NOTE 


The: programme of the evening 
meetings of the D. S. has been modi- 
fied. The topics will be of a more 
general character than was “‘Iindi- 
cated last week. The full programme 
will be in next week’s Gateway. 

Through a misunderstanding this 
alteration was not made in the presi- 
dent’s article as printed last week. 


Everything that is wise has been 
thought already. We can only try 
to think it over again.—Goethe, 


GOOD PROGRAMME 


A Splendid Series of Lectures 
Arranged for by The Philo- 
sophical Society 


The first meeting of the Philoso- 
phical Society was a great success. 
Dr. Alexander’s address was a real 
treat and all who were present had 
a most enjoyable, as well ‘as profit- 
able time. The report of the lecture 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
Those who were unable to attend on 
Wednesday night would do well to 
read it and then resolve to take full 
advantage of the meetings which are 
to follow during the year. Students 
in the past have derived great bene- 
fit from the interesting and instruc- 
tive papers given under the auspices 
of this society and the programme 
drawn up for this winter promises 
some equally delightful evenings. 


Public Lectures 


Nov. 15.—“The Horoscope of 
Mars,” A. L. Burt, 

Dec. 13.—‘‘Research Re- 
searches,” E. Stansfield. 

Jan, 24.—“Education for the Pro- 
fessions,” R. S. L. Wilson. 

Feb. 21.—“The Way, of ‘Sudden 
Glory,” J. MacDonald. 

March 21.—‘Moods and Emotions 
in Music,” Vernon W. Barford. 

Members’ Meetings 

Nov. 1.—‘‘Science and Saintship,” 
D. E, Cameron. . ; 

Nov. 29.—‘‘Lamarck and the Evo- 
lution Theory,’’ R. F. Shaner. 

Jan. 10.—“Some Newspaper Ten- 
dencies,” A. B. Watt. 

Feb. 17.—“Contributions of the 
17th Century to Medicine,’ Heber C. 
Jamieson. : 

March 7.—“The Origin of Culti- 
vated Plants,” E. H. Moss. 

April 4, — “Voltaire and His 
Times,” E, Sonet. 

Officers for Ssession 1922-23 

Hon. president, D. A. MacGibbon. 
President, E. W. Sheldon. 
Vice-president, R. K. Gordon. © 
Secretary-treasurer, E. D. Mac- 
Phee, 
_ Executive committee: President, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer, P. 
S. Warren, Miss I. Fraser, C. S. 
Huskins. 


and 


Father—‘“Willie, go and hi 
the old horse.” . oe 
Willie— “Why the 
father?” 
Father—“My motto is always 
wear out the old ‘things first.” 
Willie—“Then you go father.” 
—Queen’s Journal. 


old horse, 


“If music be the food of love, play 
“ont —Twelfth Night. 
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ON ‘DEAR BRUTUS’| 


FOR THE WINTER) 


ELMSLEY GARDINER, B.SC. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIP FOR GARDINER 


U. OF A. GRADUATE AT UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA DOING 
POST GRADUATE WORK 


Another recent graduate of the 
University of Alberta has brought 
honour to his Alma Mater. 

Last Summer, Elmslie W. Gardiner 
received a teaching fellowship at the 
University of California. He is now 
at Berkeley, Cal., carrying out his 
duties as lecturer and demonstrator 
in the Chemistry Department and at 
the same time he is pursuing a course 
of studies in physical chemistry lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. degree. 

After matriculating from the Mac- 
leod High School, Elmslie entered the 
U. of A. in 1918 and his cheerful 
and affable disposition soon won him 
a warm place among his fellow- 
students. He was interested in all 
student activities, acting as president 
of the Y. M. C. A., taking part in 
dramatics, playing hockey and bas- 
ketball. During the last two aca- 
demic years, Elmslie demonstrated in 
the chemical laboratories. Last 
Spring he was granted the degree of 
B.Se. with honours in Chemistry. 

His many friends in the University 
of Alberta all join together in wish- 
ng him repeated successes. 


CASSELS PRES. 
OF JUNIOR CLASS 


Every Position Contested by High 
Calibre Candidates.—Heavy 
Vote and Close Results 


MITCHELL IS VICE 


Third Year Meeting Today.— 
Budget and Installation of 
Officers 


With few exceptions, all the mem- 
bers of the Junior Class rushed to 
the polling booth yesterday to elect 
a new year executive. A glance at 
the list of candidates and at the final 
figures submitted by the returning 
officer is sufficient to show thatit was 
no easy matter to decide how to 
mark the ballot. ; 

All the candidates were well 
known for their executive and ad- 
ministratvie abilities and every one 
of them had a natural claim to the 
support of the voters. We congra- 
tulate both successful and defeated 
candidates for the clean and friendly 
manner in which they conducted their 
campaigns and for refusing to bribe 
the voters. In fact, there is an im- 
pression abroad that Ruth Becker 
and Betty Mitchell were each other’s 
campaign managers. 

The results of the election follow: 

President, John Cassels. Almost 
elected, Bruce MacDonald. 

Vice president, Betty Mitchell. Al- 
most elected, Ruth Becker. 

Secretary-treasurer, Jack Saucier. 
Almost elected, Ralph High. 

Committee, Helen Beny, Anton 
Bures, Mac Millard. Almost elected, 
Doris Charlesworth, Betty Lawson. 

A meeting of the Junior Class will 
be held at 4.30 today. The retiring 
officers will make a financial report 
and the new executive will be in- 
stalled. Turn out, everybody! 


COMMERCE 


On Thursday next, October 26th, 
in Room 212 Arts, the Commerce 
Club will hold the first meeting of 
the new term. As announced in a 
former issue of The Gateway we ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to all those 
intending to follow the course in 
Commerce. 

We would point out to the new 
Commerce men that in no. course in 
the University does there exist as 
great an opportunity for a well or- 
ganized club as in our own. Apart 
from the benefits derived from so- 
cial activities, the cooperation so gen- 
erously extended to us by the busi- 
ness men of the city, offers us op- 
portunities that will be of valuable 
assistance to us in our chosen work. 


ORIGINAL CHIEF - 
SPEAKS TO TRIBE 


History of Wauneitas and Func- 
tion of Women’s Council 
Outlined Last Saturday 


At a meeting of the Wauneitas 
held in Convocation Hall last Satur- 
day, Miss Dodd and Marjorie Brad- 
ford extended a hearty welcome to 
the new members of the tribe. The 
former said a few words about the 
arrangement of courses of studies 
and allowing time for college acti- 
vities. The latter—our big chief— 
impressed us with the idea that “once 
a Wauneita always a Wauneita.” 

The history of the society was out- 
lined by Mrs. D. Teviotdale (nee 
Agnes Wilson) who was the first 
Wauneita chief. A sense of humour, 
as said, is essential in all walks of 
life. 

Lucille Barker, president of the 
council, spoke on the duties of the 
Wauneita council, which concerns it- 
self only with women’s affairs. 

In a few well chosen words, Mrs. 
Howes, the society’s honorary presi- 
dent, assured all the members of her 
hearty cooperation and assistance. 


Child’s Definition of a Border 

A border is something that is put 
around the outside to keep the inside 
inside.—Punch. 


He ne’er is crowned 
With immortality, who. fears to fol- 


ow 
Where airy voices lead. 
. —Keats. 


jfalo, to meet their hosts. 
‘the music of a military band, the 


FALLACIES ABOUT 
ANCIENT GREECE 


Wrong Impression of Old Greek 
Civilization Due to Incom- 
plete Grasp of Facts 


DR. ALEXANDER SPEAKER 


Athens’ Difficulties Our Difficul- 
ties.—We Can Learn from a 
Study of These 


On Wednesday evening, Oct. 19th, 
the Philosophical Society held its first 
public meeting this year. Dr. W. H. 
Alexander spoke on “Some Fallacies 
About the Greeks.” He commenced 
his address by pointing out the 
sources of many of the fallacies, 
which were due largely to an in- 
ability on the part of the modern 
man to appreciate the many sided- 
ness of Greek life and also to a lack 
of real hard spade work to uncover 


the facts. 

The Greek was not the Wonder 
Child he is often held up to be. He 
was not the founder of his later glor- 
ious civilization; he was but an in- 
vader sweeping down. upon an early 
civilization, the Cretan. He, was, 
however, able to adopt what he/found 
ahd add to it. The Greeks never 
formed a united country: Greece was 
a miniature Europe, each city state 
having a separate existence and his- 
tory. 

The Athenian Democracy was not 
the glorious srtucture it is often pic- 
tured to have been. The represen- 
tative principle never occurred to 
them. It was really an aristocracy 
of excellence founded on slavery, 
which was the black base of the shin- 
ing pyramid. 

The beauty of the Greek was an 
unconscious beauty. His chief inter- 
est was war, with the greatness of 
Athens the ultimate aim. Many of 
the beautiful buildings were built 
either to keep the people busy and 
out of mischief, or to spend the mon- 
ey of the Delian League. Beauty 
was only incidental. 

We must beware of thinking that 
all Greek writers paint the life of 
Greece. Plato and Euripides are at 
defiance with the Greek tempera- 
ment. The Greek saw the future life 
merely as a dark land of shades. 

Dr. Alexander concluded by show- 
ing that although a civilization may 
be old in time, it may in reality be 
very modern. Athens was the great- 
est experiment in Democracy outside 
of the present. She faced the same 
problem that we face and we may 
learn much from a careful study of 
her success and failure. 


TOBA ENTERTAINS 
TRACK TEAMS 


Lieutenant-Governor and Premier 
Bracken Hosts at Reception 
in Parliament Buildings 


WINNIPEG, Oct. 20.—The last 
laughter laughs longer. May ’Toba 
have cause to smile when the hockey 
season ends! 


After, the sports, the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Premier held a re- 
ception for the students, in the new 
Parliament Buildings.. The great 
marble hall, with the arched corri- 
dors around it; the two galleries high 
above, and the sunken rotunda far 
beneath the lofty dome were throng- 
ed with 2,000 guests. A gay stream 
passed up the broad stairway, be- 
tween the two immense bronze buf- 
Soon, to 


company was “swirling o’er the mazy 
floor.’ And never did the gilded 
Hermes poised in the icy night above, 
tremble as when the “IJI” was given, 
or three cheers for the vitising track 
teams. 

The Ampitheatre rink—thanks to 
a nearby brewery, now has artificial 
ice. The Vic. team practised yester- 
day. Varsity will soon begin. 


A university should be a place of 
light, of liberty and: of learning. 
—Disraeli. 


He is great who is what he is from 


Nature, and who never reminds us 
of others. —HEmerson. 


B. © ADVERTISES 
ITS UNIVERSITY 


Students Work for New Buildings 
—Progress in Publicity 
Campaign 


U. B. C., Oct. 20.—Plans for pil- 
gramage week are going forward rap- 
dly. Every student is being given 
a square block of the city to canvass 
and every effort is being made to 
get everyone to sign the University J 
petition. i 

The Pilgrimage is going to be on 
Oct. 28, and every student is ex- 
pected to turn out. Every class in 
every faculty is represented by stu- 
dents. The procession, which is to 
be accompanied by bands and floats, 
is to go along through down-town 
and to end at the University site at 
Point Grey. 

A mass meeting was held in the 
auditorium Friday noon and the var- 
jous members of the Publicity Cam- 
paign committee spoke to the student 
body about the progress of the work. 
A flash light photograph, which is to 
be mounted and shown in various 
tore windows was taken. ‘The speak- 
ers stated that all the stores were 
willing to help by giving their ad- 
vertising space in the daily papers, 
and by fixing special window dis- 
plays. This shows how solidly the 
public is behind the university move- 
ment. 


HOOT MON! SAYS 
THE ORCHESTRA 


Freshmen Lit, Night, Nov. 2.— 
All-University Orchestra.— 
Wauneita’s War-Paint 


stupendous talent of the great Fresh- 
man class has been sieved and strain- 
ed and the gems of accomplishment 
have been picked out. The greatest 
Lit. Night in the world’s history will 
be presented to the eyes and ears of 
the privileged few.. The privileged 
few includes the entire student body 
ofthe University and their friends. 
And, Oh Boys! the Wauneitas will be 
there in the full strength of their 
tribe. You know what that means, 
A wild commandeering of Convoca- 
tion Hall by the husky maidens, un- 
less the inmates of the northernmost 
residences tour out ensemble to 
counteract their dire influence. <A 
good old time night of rivalry in (the 
audience is something to look for- 
ward to. 

Of course every Freshman in Al- 
berta will be there. His or her class 
will be on trial, and who would miss 
it? But those who know of what is 
to come -have no fears for the class 
of ’26 on November 2nd. They have 
the talent and will put it over. 


And the orchestra will be there! 
A real, genuine, honest-to-goodness 
university music machine, made up 
of ’Varsity students, under the able 
direction of Cedric Edwards. This 
year’s orchestra will be the best ever. 
Lots of talent! Lots of music! Lots 
of pep! ’n everything. } 

Watch for the big announcements 
in the papers and on the bulletin 
boards. Remember the night: Tues- 
day, November second. 


THE GREEN ROOM | 


. : 
METROPOLITAN THEATRE 
“Kick In,” as produced by the 


-|Metropolitan Players last night, is a 


drama. which merits exceptional 
praise. The Metropolitan Players 
are daily becoming greater favorites, 
but by their production of ‘Kick In” 
they are enlisting a good many new 
friends. Since their coming to Ed- 
monton, these Players have been ac- 
claimed. as an unusually clever cast, 
but their individual as well as col- 
lective work of last night wins for 
them -new laurels. 


Besides commendable work on the 
part of the players “Kick In” tells 
a fascinating story. It is a “crook” 
play, tensely dramatic yet  inter- 
spersed with sufficient comedy and 
exciting situations (with real thrills) 
to hold the interest of the audience, 
from the first to the last.: A 
master crook and his wife, although 
having determined to go straight, 
find themselves the victims of many 
complications through the innocent 
possession of a stolen necklace. 
Very exciting is the moment when 
the crook and his wife are only able 
to make their get-away by a great 
struggle and by the drugging of the 
detective by means of a hypodermic 
needle. The plot has a surprise end- 
ing. 


_ Miss Jane Aubrey’s dramatic abil- 
ity ‘was especially noteworthy, and 
it is with keen anticipation that the 
U. of A. students will look forward 
to seeing this clever little lady of 
refinement and beauty in the latest 
New York successes, which are pro- 
mised attractions by the new live- 
wire manager, Mr. Barnett. 


Former Director of North Ar 
ica’s Finest Little Theatre 
Heard Here 


No more genuine compliment could z 
be paid to a speaker than the almos' 
breathless silence with which 
audience, listened to Roy Mitch 
address to the Dramatic Society 
Tuesday last. From the first word | 
to the last the listeners were hel 
spell-bound. . bs 
Mr. Mitchell opened his addr 
by a discussion of what really con- | 
stitutes the art of the theatre. ‘The 
other arts, used to express the fee 
ings of one personality to an 
make use of color, form, shape 
Dramatic art, however, is more 
this, since it adds movement. Int 
connection the speaker pointed o 
how most of the intense movemen 
of a play are created not by t 
words but by the actions. He | 
not speaking, however, merely of 
movements of the actors. He d 
attention to that inexplicable, 
stant thing—‘“the ‘ghost of the pl 
something which, though a 
lutely indescribable, is felt by al 
be the thing which gives the pla 
personality. Mr. Mitchell also spol 
of the different stages in the dev. 
opment of the theatre—how it 
through the dance, the ballet, 
the pantomime, until, at last, spea. 
ing was introduced, hsene 
to show the d 


He then went on \ 4 
ferent disasters on the theatre by ‘he 
pamphleteer with his series of prob 
lem plays, the poet with his unactab 
lines, musician with his arrangeme 
for sound at all costs, and the ar 
with his flat, unrealistic scenery 
Mitchell spoke at length of the x 
scenery systems, of scenes cha ‘eab 
merely by light effects an 
shifting—scenery appearing 
novelty and its adaptability t 
teur productions to be .almost I 
fairy-land. Mr. Mitchell confide 
asserted that for these and oth 
reasons the theatre is coming 
into the hands of non-professional! 

He then gave some practical 
vice to amateur actors, He spok 
the necessity of action in every ¢ 
preceding speech and of the value 


pointed out how, into all the 
ments must be put the feeling 
soul, the divine spark,—again the 
explicable something which m 
and identifies the great actor. — 

Mr. Mitchell concluded by read 
as an example of the new 
poetry, “Last of the Lilacs,” 
Whitman’s “‘Leaves of Grass.’’ 


ADDIT’N TO STAFI 
PHYSICS DEPT 
L. H. Nichols, B.A., McGill Gras 


uate is New Lecturer.—Has 
Overseas Record 


We welcome to the Univer 
L. H. Nichols, B.A., who ha 
to us as a lecturer in the 
Department. From 1919 to : 
was demonstrator in the Phy: 
partment at McGill University. 
ing the Great War he served oy 
seas as an officer in the Canadi 
Field Artillery and the 6th Canadi 
Siege Battery. He did good se 
right up until the Armistice, an 
mentioned in despatches for th 
he played in the fighting of 1918 

We wish him success in his 
position and we hope he will fin 
ie in Edmonton pleasant and ag’ 
able. ; A uhe 


DR. W. J. TURNER 


Dental Surgeon ib 


j 
Office Phone 
6462 


Former/ Alberta student 
(Honours Graduate Toronto) 


Style and Comfort 
; andi Me 
10% discount to Universit; 


Students and Staff | 
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9 p.m.—1 a.m. 
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Law Takes Agsci Into 
Camp By Score, 7 to 2 


Dope Upset 


in Rugby League.—Lawyers Sprung Surprise in Sat- 


_ —s urday Game.—McNeill, Lamb and Palmer 
in the Limelight 


right in Wednesday Game All 


ARTS BEAT MEDS 14-2 


the Way.—Bucks for Yards.— 


Savage Plays Usual Game.—Next Game Wednesday 
Arts vs. Law.—Saturday Meds vs. Agsci 


| The Lawyers upset the dope in the 
Inter-faculty league Saturday after- 
gen by defeating the Agsci 7-2, 
ie league leaders were forced to 
ke the small end of the score, 
| largely on account of fumbling and 
because McNeill for Law out-booted 
le Agsci on every kick. : 
‘he game was one of the best of 
season although more yards were 
t by both teams for interference 
and offsides. For the first period 
ie game moved over the field with 
ither team chalking up any coun- 
ae The teams changed for the 
cond quarter with the Agsci on 
w 40 yard line. Agsci made yards 
on three downs, then lost for offside 
and MacAllister kicked on the third 
to McNeill, in front of his line. Mc- 
ill, in clearing, was downed be- 
d the Law line. Agsci, 2 points. 
With thirty seconds of the period 
0 Law got the ball on the Agsci 
yard. McNeill kicked on the first 
dwon to Backman who was rouged. 
w, 1 point. r 
4aw scored their second point near 
ie end of the third session when 
feNeill kicked to the deadline. Law, 
oint. 
_ The fourth quarter started with 
Law. on the Agsci 10 yard line. Mc- 
feill and Palmer buck one yard, and 
amb goes over for the touch, which 
eNeill failed to convert: 
: MeNeill, for Law, was the out- 
standing man of the game. He out- 
| booted the Agsci on every punt, and 
| carried the ball over for yards re- 
| peatedly. Palmer and Lamb made 
gains for Law on the bucks. Palmer 
wed up on the defense. 
the Agsci MacAllister at quar- 
Pp ayed a steady game. Muir, 
ming on at the second half, showed 
usual form. : 
saw made yards 6 times, Agsci 8. 
aw fumbled once, Agsci 2. 


_ Law inter- 
ference 6, Agsci 7. 
aw was penalized 8 min., Agsci 
-Wintemute and Parney handled 
game in a safe manner. 
the teams lined up: 
w—Campbell, Gale, Patterson, 
f Stevens, Lamb, Dingle, 
D Bissett, Mahaffy, McNeill, 
_ Palmer. Sub, MacDonald. 
Re _Agsci—Etheridge, Whitman, At- 
on, McKinnon, Howes, Dewey, 
wckman, Cundal, Doughty, MacAl- 
ter, Teskey, Muir. Sub., Matson. 
Penalties: Gale, 8 min.; Howes, 
min.; Whitman, 3 min. 
Referee, Wintemute. 
‘Umpire, Parney, | 
‘imekeepers, Bright and MaecMil- 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 


Inter-faculty Rugby 


Bes, ove eh. Pts: 
2 1 0 1 3 
2 1 af: 0 2 
Pie aka BPe a ual § ele 
Renter Oe Lilt 
_ Inter-faculty Soccer ; 
\ PeeWee bes Pe Pts 
2 1 0 i 3 
aL: 0 0 i aE 
0 


~~ Games this Week 

Rugby :— 

ednesday, Oct. 25th, Arts. vs. Law. 
Saturday, Oct. 28th, Meds vs, Agsci. 
occer— 


lesday, Theologs vs. Arts. 
gsci vs. Theologs. 


\ 

Minus the services of two of their 
regular back-field men through in- 
juries received in a recent game, the 
Meds proved easy victims for Arts 
in the scheduled grid tilt of the inter- 
faculty rugby league staged at the 
Varsity stadium Tuesday afternoon, 
the final score reading 14 to 2 with 
the students of the medical profes- 
sion on the low end of the tally. Two 
touchdowns, a kick to the deadline, 
and a drop. kick over the bar gave 


Meds registered their points on a 
brace of rouges. 

The game, while hardly up to the 
class of rugby displayed in previous 
games, was fast and replete with 
good tackling and broken field run- 
ning. Savage of the Arts is a nifty 
ball carrier and did some excellent 
punting. Bright was the star of the 
game and time and time again made 
yards, through the line for Arts. 
Bowles played a line-half position for 
Arts and also made some nice gains. 
Leppard ‘starred at quarter for the 
Meds, while Wilf Blair did some nice 
broken field running. : 


How Points Were Scored 


Arts got away to an early start 
when, following a . twenty-five-yard 
run by Savage, Bright carried the 
ball over for a touchdown which was 
not converted. This was the only 
score in the first quarter. Play was 
more even in the second quarter, and 
the Meds chalked up one point when 
Blair kicked to Savage at the third 


idown, the latter being rouged by Mc- 


Aulay. Half time saw the count read 
5 to 1 in favor of Arts. 

Another point was, chalked up by 
Arts when early in the third quarter 
Bright and Cassels carried the ball 
well down and enabled Savage to 
kick to the deadline. Savage starred 
in the closing minutes of this quar- 
ter when he made a twenty-yard run 
to within ten yards of the Meds’ line 
and then carried the ball over with 
a line-buck. 

Early in the last quarter Blair of 
the Meds kicked on the third down 
to Cassels, who was rouged, the Meds 
chalking up their second point. After 
ten minutes of play Cassels and 
Bright carried the ball well down to- 
ward the Med line, and Savage gave 
Arts three more points when he hoist- 
ed one over the bar on a drop kick. 
A summary of the game shows 
Arts to have made yards sixteen 
times, while the Meds carried the 
ball for yards on eight occasions. 
The Arts backfield men made only 
two fumbles to the Meds’ four. 
George Parney and Dr. McGibbon 
handled the game in able fashion and 
the teams were as follows: 


Arts Meds 
Henderson . Leismer 
Klingann ... ... Wrinch 
UGE setae eee Ta oats late eas Gibson 
MacLaren Simpson 
Gales eee ies wee eee Agnew 
Madulli:.:; 3 cA-line halfsa: vec Carlyle 
DavistaGernacis cy cast ie MacDonald 
Davis MacDonald 


Lehman MacAulay 
Watts seis 2k Rey ae Halliday.. 
Cassels (capt.) quarter........ Leppard 
Savage oi. Naltoiseva hide Blair 
Brioh tesserae RRS Daybeds Coupez 
Bowles ............ line halt). cs-cstsss00 Ford 


EARL BARBER SHOP 


aday, Oct. 28rd, “Arts. vs. Agsci. | 
Friday, | 


10342 Jasper Ave. 
Expert Hair Cutting 


LOTS OF 


All This Week 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 


METROPOLITAN 


MISS JANE AUBREY, ALEXIS B. LUCE 
and the Metropolitan Players 


Presenting 


WILLARD MACK’S GREATEST SUCCESS 


oF | 4 99 | cae pray 
~ GOOD WITH A 
COMEDY ; PUNCH 
POPULAR PRICES PHONE 4062 


the Arts their markers, while the. 


W. C. 1. A. U. REVISE 
OLD CONSTITUTION 


New Officers Elected at ! Meeting 
Held in Winnipeg on 
Oct. 13th 


At the meeting of the W. C. I. A. 
U. held in the Fort Garry hotel, 
Winnipeg, new officers were elécted 
for the year, as follows: 

Hon. pres., J. F. Cairns, Sask. 

Pres., Cliff Brock, Man. 

Vice-pres., Bill Broadfoot, Sask. 

Sec.-treas., Homer Robinson, Man. 

Corr.-sec., Allen Blair, Sask. 


Executive, Prof. Howes, Man.; 
Prof. MacEachren, Alta.;- Prof. 
Hardy, Sask.; Hugh J. MacDonald, 
Alta. 


Following the election of officers 
the revising of the constitution was 
undertaken. Among the important 
changes one refers to the eligibility 
of men for the different teams. If 
a man fails in exams, he must pass his 
supps. and be in good standing on 
his year’s work. 

Men in affiliated colleges and tak- 
ing courses in University will be ad- 
mitted. to the W. C. I. ‘A. U. 

Ladies’ athletics will be under the 
control of the men’s executive. Any 
date for ladies’ matches must first be 
submittedsto the corresponding sec- 
retary. 

Arrangements were made regard- 
ing the gate receipts at the track 
meets. This was fixed on a mileage 
basis. 

Dr. MacEachren, Hugh MacDonald 
and Harold Ferguson represented 
Alberta at the meeting. 


ENTERTAINMENT OF 
U. OF S. FRESHIES 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHE- 
WAN, Oct. 19.—On Monday even- 
ing the College of Arts and Science 
formally initiated the freshmen. The 


“stunts” were of the usual ‘‘high” 
order. During the proceedings, 
some Argos, Engineers and Law 


students, became somewhat attached 
to the refreshments, with the result 
that the owners had to effect a com- 
promise in order to share in the cof- 
fee at least. 


Last Tuesday forenoon, Dr. R. A. 
King, principal of Indore Christian 
College, India, in an exceedingly: lu- 
cid and forceful address, informed 
the students of the British Govern- 
ment’s policy in India, and the man- 
ner in which it was being received by 
both the moderate and the extremist. 
The attitude of the former, he stated, 
was one of peaceful cooperation, 
while that of the latter was one of 
civil disobedience. The time is com- 
ing when the British in India shall 
be helpers and advisers instead of 
rulers. 


GIRLS’ TRACK MEET 
IS THIS SATURDAY 


Managers for Different Clubs 
Elected at Meeting Held 
Friday Evening 


At a general meeting of Women’s 
Athletic Association held Friday 
evening, managers were elected for 
the different clubs under the asso- 
ciation. Miss Margaret Clements 
was elected as Freshman representa- 
tive on the executive; Mae Mac- 
Eachren as basketball manager; Ruth 
Becker, hockey manager, and Bee 
Buckley to be in charge of house 
league basketball. 

The following are the events at 
the track meet for next Saturday 
afternoon: 

Fifty yard’ dash; 100 yard dash; 
running broad jump; throwing the 
basketball; high jump; 220 yard 
dash; Indian club race; tug-of-war 
(Fresh-Soph, _Junior-Senior);  ob- 
stacle race; relay race. 


ARTS BLANK AGSCI 
IN FACULTY SOCCER 


Score 2-0 in Good Game Monday 
Afternoon.—MacMillan 
Scored One Tally 


Arts defeated Agsci 2-0 in a 
league inter-faculty soccer game 
Monday afternoon on the campus. 
Fast and clean throughout, the game 
was: one of the best of the season. 


The first period opened fast with 
Arts taking the ball from centre and 
pressing the Agsci goal for the ses- 
sion. Agsci broke away a couple of 
times, but the Arts’ backs broke up 
the plays. With five minutes of the 
first spasm to go, MacMillan took a 
pass from the wing, fooling Stewart 
with ‘a low one. 


The Arts took the ball again from 
centre and with the exception of a 
few rushes kept the play around the 
Agsci territory. Stewart had a busy 
time in goal. About the middle of 
the period MacRae took the ball 
from a scrimmage, sending it through 
the sticks for the Arts’ second coun- 
ter. 


Agsci strove desperately to register 
a tally, but Parney in goal for the 
Arts cleared and the whistle blew. 
Arts, 2; Agsci, 0. 


Page, MacMillan and McRae shone 
for Arts. Elliot stepped out for the 
Agsci. } 


Line-up 
Agsci — Stewart; Smith, Stock; 
Smith, MacMillan, Knightson; Elliot, 
Walker, Glenn, Gilbert; Clark. 


Arts—Parney, Stoner, MacDonald, 
Sainsbury, McRae, MacMillan, Page, 
Baycroft, James. 

Referee, Andy Wilson. 

Linesmen, Begg and Huestis. 


GYM-JAM S—By Sealer 


Famous spooches:— 

“This is some saintly institution.” 
—Palmer. 

“Yes, Aubrey, your panties were 
awfully short.” 


In the results of the Toronto inter- 
faculty track meet Bix Six lLang- 
ford’s name is noticed. 6 came sec- 
ond in the hammer throw. 


The Jinx that has been after the 
Law team came out of hiding again 
Thursday afternoon at the practice 
when Joe O’Brien, half on the law- 


and the ligaments torn. O’Brien was 
laking the piace of Harriso1 who 
wus taken off at the Saturday game 
with his ankle. 


President\, Haworth of the Soccer 
e.ub had a large turnout at the gen- 
eral practice Thursday aftersnocn <A 
great team should be lined up for 
the Saskatche van game. 


Johnny Walker and Bob Tait of 
last year’s track team have made 
places on ‘the McGill team for this 
season. In the Inter-faculty meet 
held there Oct. 13th, Bob Tait ran 
second in the 440. Walker took sec- 
ond in the 220 and third in the 440. 
Both men are picked-for the McGill 
relay team and are on the track train- 
ing table. They will appear against 
Toronto at the inter-varsity meet this 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
ATHLETE 

The reason our store is re- 

garded as the recognizes 
Varsity Headquarters 

is because /of our ability to 

please ‘this discriminating 
class of trade in every 


respect. 
JOE DRISCOLL, LTD. 
10058 Jasper Phone 1035 


Varsity Headquarters For 


yers’ lineup, had his ankle strained’ 


Jimmy McCabe; well-known in lo- 
cal sport circles as a first class soccer 
and basketball player, has left the 
city for the Old Country where he 
will become a student at Glasgow 
University. While he was one of the 
stars on the basketball teams at Var- 
sity during the past two years, Mc- 
Cabe came to the notice of local sport 
fans as a member of the Callies foot- 
ball club. McCabe was an excellent 
left wing: man and was also used with 


back position. 


Bowles showed up well in his first 
inter-faculty game. His weight) help- 
ed the Arts on the bucks. 


At the W. C. 1. A. A. meeting in 
Winnipeg last week, the question of 
girls’ track meets at the same time 
as the men’s was discussed. It re- 
mains for further discussion and it 
is ae unlikely that at the next meet 
the ladies will be out. 


Speaking of the meeting, further 
regulations were made regarding 
scholastic standing. Aa man must 
pass his tests, finals and supps. if 
he wishes to represent his Univer- 
sity. 


2: 


The tennis tourney is progressing 
right along. Games are going into the 
fourth round now. 


Bright fell over for yards repeat- 


edly. 
week. 


In preparation for the coming 
track meet the girls are taking early 
morning training at 7.30 in the gym. 
Jack Buchanan has a squad of 25 
out. They go through the usual 
training with the medicine ball, short 
sprints and finish off with a free-for- 
all basketball game. 


Lehmann at wing for the Arts put 
up a fine game Wednesday. His 


Sporting Goods. 


tackle stopped Leppard in a clear 
field. 


considerable success at the left half- | 


Medicals | Win and Tie 
Against Thoes and Agsci 


t 


\ 

In a drizzling rain the Medicals and 
the Agsci soccer teams battled for 
sixty minutes to a scoreless draw on 
Friday afternoon. The slippery ball 
and grounds rendered good _ soccer 
impossible. 

For the first half the Agsci pressed 
the Meds. i 
busy but cleared well. 


took the ball to the Agsci end. 
Haworth and Wilson were in the 
limelight for the Meds, while Mac- 
Allister and Elliot shone on the Ag 
lineup. Stewart in goal handled the 
ball remarkably well considering its 
soggy condition. eae ; 
The teams Ined up: 


Agsci—Stewart; Smith and Stock; 
Elliot, Knighton and Walker; Dane, 
Gilbert, Glen, MacAllister and Back- 


man. 

Medicals—Soby; MacDonald and 
‘Huestis; Boykwich, Agnew and 
Ward; Shipam; 


Begg, Haworth, 
Levey and Wilson. : 
Referee, Morrison. : 

Lines, Phillips and Tester, 


' SOCCER SCHEDULE 


At the Soccer meeting held Wed- 
nesday the 
was organized and the following 
schedule drawn up: 


Oct. 24.—Theologs vs. Arts 
Oct. 27—Science vs. Thelogs. 
Oct. 31—Arts vs. Meds. 


bined courses in Arts. 

Science includes Agriculture. 
Meds, Pharmacy and Dents. 
Theologs. 


Players. should make arrange- 
ments with P. T. instructors for their 
attendance. 


forportraits coro MSDERMIDS 


PHOTO STUDIO 


EAST SIDE OF FIRST ST. HALF BLOCK NORTH OF JASPER 
PHONE 5444 ano MAKE ANAPPOINTMENT 


Interfaculty League | 


Arts includes Law and the com, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Soky, in goal, was kept 'few minutes. 
1 Coming back play Wilson of the Meds took a neat 
strong in the second period the Meds pass from Haworth and slipped the 


Good Soccer Turned Out in Inter-Faculty League.—Friday’s Game 
Played in Spite of Drizzling Rain.—Haworth Bright 
Light for Meds 


ARTS PLAY AGSCI MONDAY 


Theologs and Arts Tuesdays.—Agsci vs. Theologs Friday.—Prepa- fs 
rations for University of Saskatchewan Game 
Under Way 


The Medicals opened the Varsity 
inter-faculty soccer leagues on Tues- 


day afternoon by defeating the The- _ 


ologues of Alberta to the tune of 
4-0, on the Varsity soccer field. t 

*The Meds started the game by 
pressing the Theologues for the first 
After ten minutes of 


ball past the college goalie. Five 


minutes later Haworth secured the 
ball on a pass from Levey, worked — 


his way in for a clear shot and regis- 

tered tally two. and 
The second half saw the Theo- 

llogues pressing the Meds’ goal and 


only remarkable saving by Dave Ha- a 


worth prevented them from scoring. 
The Meds regained the ball. Wilson 
coming from left made a low shot 
for the third goal. 
the Meds took the ball and in a scrim- 
mage in front of the goal Haworth 
slipped in a counter. , : 


: Line-up ; 
Meds—Dave Haworth; Shipman 
and MacDonald; Begg, Ward and 
Soby; Wilson, McLean, Haworth, 
Levey and Boywich. ; 
Thelogues — Rogers; Jones and 


Morrison, Thorpe, Ogston and Line; 


Cook, Clark, Mayne, 
MacAulay. 
Referee, Sansbury. 


Taylor and 


\ 


Linesment, Krause and Cameron. Nig 


BARBER’S CHAIR | 
in Basement of Arts Building 


CAPITAL BARBER SHOP 
10132 Jasper Ave. 


HINGSTON SMITH 
ARMS CO. LTD. . 
PLAYERS 


Elbow Pads 
Supports, etc., etc. 


10142 101st St., Edmonton 


If FOR YOU. 


WINTER. 


WHY CARRY SUPPLIES FROM TOWN WHEN THE 
BOYS AT THE TUCK WILL SEND THEM OVER FOR 


YOU? NOTHING IS TOO MUCH TROUBLE; IF WE 


HAVE NOT WHAT YOU REQUIRE WE WILL GET ' 
OUR STOCK IS MADE UP OF A 
LITTLE OF MOST THINGS YOU WILL NEED THIS : 


PHONE 31162 


EYRL AND WARREN, 


% 


VARSITY “TUCK” SHOP | 


Proprietors 


POPULAR PRICES 


PHONE 2-1-8-5 : 
THREE NIGHTS ONLY COMMENCING THURSDAY OCT. 26TH 


Miss Verna Felton and the Allen Players 


OFFER 
The Play Beautiful 


“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


COMPLETE NEW PRODUCTION 


From the centre — 
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DR. L. D. MacLAURIN 
: Dental Surgeon 


Dental X-Ray and Gas Equipment in 
Connection with Office 


N.H.Young, Diamond Merchant 


Special Discount on 


“Varsity Students’ Jewelry Headquarters’ 


Just mention “I’m from the Varsity” 


all Xmas Jewelry 


? 


=) 


DR. R. W. CONN 
Specialist in Extractions, X-Ray, Gas 


400 Tegler Bldg. Phone 6514 


DR. H. W. CHINNECK 
Phones: Office 5108; House 82553 


705 Tegler Bldg. 


Dr. H. M. LANDING 
Dentist 


806 Tegler Building 
Phone 6757 


DR. JAS. McCPHERSON 
Phone 9255 625 Tegler Bldg. 


Specializing in Extraction and Oral 
Surgery 


Block Anaesthesia—Gas and Oxygen 


J. E. S. McCLUNG 
Optometrist and Optician 


10216 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton 


i 


DR. D. M. DUNSWORTH 
304-305 Tegler Bldg. 
' Phones: Office 5245; Res. 6587 


Dental Surgeon. 


Dr. O. F. STRONG 
Dentist 
723 Tegler Building 


\ \ 


Dr. A. ELDON JAMIESON 
Dentist—Dental Radiographer 


726 Tegler Building 
Phone 19238 


| 
DR. L. P. DODDS, B.A. 


Dental Surgeon — 


Phone 1745 


Ria 
\ 


. 808 Tegler Bldg. 


Phone 2945 
DR. C. H. LIPSEY 
| Dentist 
801 Tegler Bidg. Edmonton, Alta. 


DR. LORNE V. JANES 
X-Ray in Connection 
Dentist 

401 Tegler Bldg. 


| Phone 4803. 


DR. H. B. NESS 


Telephone 5838 
Dentist 


(Successor to Dr. French) 
414 Empire Block Edmonton, Alta. 


R. H. HOUSTON 
Manufacturing Optician 
Successor to W. J. Wright 
Repairs, ete. 10132 101st St. 
Phone 4768 


KAYS 


Masters in the Art of Tailoring 


Our selection of Overcoatings ‘is 
ready for your inspection. Priced 
from $30.00 up. 
: Dress Suit at $45.00 to Measure. 


KAYS 


10027 Jasper Ave. 


Ni 


See our Special 


Moot Court 

The first moot court of the year 
will be held on Tuesday, Oct. 24th 
at eight o’clock sharp. The pugilists 
in the case are Messrs. Neilson and 
McBrine against Messrs. Poirier and 
DeMille. The case involves a tub- 
bing of a gentleman by some rough- 
necks, and it is expected that the 
lawyists for the plaintiff will argue 
according to admiralty law. Much 
can be said for both sides and a very 
legal night is looked for. : 


Answers, by Legal Light 

Last year’s subscribers are already 
pestering Legal Light with their in- 
quiries about deep legal problems. 
The following communication is an- 
swered after consultation with a 
prominent lawyer who was recently 
ejected from the bar. 

Legal Light, ; 

Last night the police raided my 
rooms and found eleven bottles there. 
These bottles all had a doctor’s ‘per’ 
on them. Do you think the Crown 
will be able to make a case against 
me?—D. Runk. : 

D. Runk, : 

I do not see how even the police 
can make a case out of eleven 
bottles.—Legal Light. 

Legal Light, 

I have a hen that lays}an egg every 
day, and no sooner is it laid than 
my neighbor’s dog comes into my 
yard and devours the egg. What 
action can I take to stop this?—Ima 
Wopp. 

Ima Wopp, 
Kill the hen.—Legal Light. 


: Law Dictionary 

This week sees the start of our free 
dictionary of legal terms for inno- 
cent laymen. 


wards his friend when, after walk- 
ng four miles to shoot ducks, he finds 
that his friend has forgotten the am- 
munition. 

“Divoreee’—a young woman who 
is liked by the judge more than she 
is by her husband. 

“Suit”—action taken to recover 
a man’s only pair of trousers, which 
were stolen while he slept. 

“Contributory negligence’? — the 
act of a Med student who operates 
on a man for appendicitis, and for- 
gets all about it after he has ripped 
the victim from stem to stern. 
Further definitions of value next 
week, 


Prof. Kleven, noting the absence 
of the usual chair in the lecture 
room, coyly remarks, ‘‘Can this be a 
reflection upon my usual energy.” 


Law students, who have charge of 
the Undergrad. dance for this year, 
are already besieged with numerous 
letters of this type: “I am a ‘Var- 
sity student but my girl lives over 
town and works in a laundry. Can 
I bring her to the hop, or do I can’t 
was?” This is a legal problem that 
must be thrashed out in-the Students’ 
Union this year, according to those 
who are in the know. The question 
resolves itself into, “May overtown 
men and women associate with uni- 
versity people, and to what extent? 
The subject will afford an occasion 
for some brilliant speech making. 


Law! Dinners! 0.0.0... ....... 


Law students are primarily stud- 
ents, and hence they look forward 
with keen pleasure to the resumption 
of the over-town weekly dinners. A 
full -feeling is appreciated in these 
dry days, even if it only comes once 
a week. These dinnrgs will b ad- 
dressed by prominent barristers of 
the province, but the beauty of it is 
that one need not stop eating while 
the address is in progress, In fact 
a most plebian and free-and-easy at- 
mosphere exists throughout all the 
branches of the law students’ acti- 
vities, except the moot courts, which 
are carried on with all due dignity 
and solemnity. 


UNIVERSITY 
BOOK STORE 


12 PULL-OVER SWEAT- 
ERS—$4.75 EACH—ALL 
WOOL. 


“Tort’—the action of a man to-) 


COGS FROM THE COG-WHEEL 


We must immediately congratu- 
late our members who were on the 
track team, on their success at Win- 
nipeg. Ferguson has turned out a 
hurdler. Attaboy, Fergy. 


While in Winnipeg the track team 
met several of our science men. 
Harold Butchart is now an assistant 
fuel engineer, while Edgar Duncan 
and our old friend ‘‘Deac’’ Sterrit 
are both in fourth year electrical en- 
gineering at the U. of M. We heart- 
ily wish them great success. 


A pleasant little party was held 
jon the banks of the Saskatchewan on 
\Monday. All senior students took 
part. If we had been on the job, 
‘we could give the grim details, but 
las we were indisposed we must de- 
|pend upon second hand news. They 
were really measuring the water in 
the Saskatchewan. What they want- 
ed to know we are at a loss to under- 
stand, as it is a bit chilly for swim- 
ming. 


Don’t forget those Science pins. 
Show a little spirit and turn out to 
the Science games, both soccer and 
rugby. 


AGRICULTURE 


French Biraud arrived at Varsity 
a week ago, but had to report to 
hospital almost immediately. / 


Dean Howes is to be congratu- 
lated on securing two such excel- 
lent men for the Animal Husbandry 
Department as J. P. Sackville, who 
is already on the job, and R. D. 
Sinclair, who is expected the end 
of the month. “Bob” graduated 
from the University of Alberta in 
1918, winning the Governor Gen- 
eral’s Gold Medal for First Class 
General Standing. Since gradua- 
tion he has spent. one year on his 
farm, one year as Instructor in A. 
H. at the O. S. A., and two years 
as livestock editor of “The Farm- 
ers’ Advocate.” His return to the 
U. of A. will be heartily welcomed 
by all who know him. 


MEDICINE 


The first meeting of the Medical 
Club this season was held Wednesday 
afternoon, The meeting was opened 
by an address from our Honorary 
President, Dr. Downs, in which he 
welcomed the new members to the 
club. He also outlined what he be- 
lieved should be the functions of the 
club. They ‘should be two sided— 
social and professional. The social 
should entail all that is apart from 
medical studies, and the profession- 
al side should take care of those 
things that will be worth while to 
the individual student in his future 
life-work. He emphasized that the 
club must not be too narrow in its 
professional subjects, but should 
have lectures on literature and art, 
which cannot play too great a part 
in our lives. 

Mark Levey was appointed direc- 
tor of Med. Night. 

.George Haworth was appointed 
manager, of the Meds hockey team. 


More complaints have reached us 
again this week. The first was the 
lack of soap in the holders, but for- 
tunately they were replenished be- 
fore the end of the week and the dis- 
sectors were able to wash off a week’s 
accumulation before Sunday arrived. 

The second complaint also comes 
from the dissectors (they are a par- 
ticular bunch). There are no coat 
hangers in the lab. and the greasy 
floor is certainly a rather poor place 
for our good coats to rest on. 

The third and last is regarding the 
third year Biochemistry lab. It is 
entirely too congested for satisfac- 
tory work. Is it not possible to di- 
vide the class and arrange the time- 
table so that the medical students 
alone may have the use of the lab 
one afternoon. 

In part, a letter from “Johnnie” 
Walker reads as follows: “Just a 
line to let you know that the cattle 
and I arrived in Montreal in the 
course of a full seven days. At Win- 
nipeg the cattle were very dry—when 
we reached Montreal I was....... 
The first day I turned out for the 
track I had an uneven number aboard 
and interfered.” 


.Ladies Exclusively 
For Appointments Phone 5611 


MODERN BEAUTY SHOP 


Hair 
Facial, 


Dressing, Scalp Treatment, 
Manicuring, Hair Dyeing, 
Marcel Waving 


Room 219, Empire Bldg. 
(Corner Jasper and 101st St.) 
EDMONTON 


lof tagging. 


rugby grid when they beat the Meds. 
By the way, Aubrey says it is much 
easier to earn a “Big A” putting the 
shot than playing this ‘darned old 
rugby.” 


Dr. MeGibbon is very fond of saying, 
“Now suppose you each had $5,000 
to invest, etc.,” or “Suppose we were 
to start a corporation and each of you 
bought 100 shares, etc.’”’ From this 
it would appear that in order to be 
a successful Pol.Ec. student you must 
have a very lively imagination. 


Prof. (in Political Science) —Fore- 
sight is a good quality but is must be 
used with discrimination. Peasants 
in certain European countries carry 
it too far ‘when they starve them- 
selves in order to save money for 
their old age. This appeared in one 
student’s note book as follows: 

“Too much foresight in Scotland.” 


PHARMACY 


All the courses in Pharmacy are 
now going strong and everything is 
very neatly summed up in the Phar- 
macy yell 

Oil, water, gum 

Four, Two, One. 

Gaetz, Collip and Dunn 

Keep us on the run 
Pharmacy!” 

Monday morning, 9.50 — Prof. 
Gaetz, entering, assures the class that 
he was merely “up all night.” 

Tuesday, morning: Prof. Gaetz 
fails to deliver the usual lecture. We 
are still wondering. 


Heard in Toxicology Lectures 


Bill: Have you heard of the new 
poison? 
Clayt.: No! What is it? 


Bill: Aeroplane poison—one drop 
and it kills you. 


“Dot” Whiteman is taking post- 
graduate work at Toronto. 


Clarence Crooks is looking after 
the Eskimos in the Peace River dis- 
trict. , 


The Pharmacy club is having a 
Class Pin made. A number of de- 
signs have been received and we ex- 
pect that the pin will be ready in a 


Office Phone 6448. Res. 3633 
iagslh Pegler Blac. 10136-101ST STREET 
— 
ARTS DENTISTRY .. ..,.. 
et dant sete The biggest thing we have to write “Extractions” 
Seas ee Sere about in our column this week is 
810 McLeod Bldg. Aubrey Bright. He was the star of é 
the track team, winning 9 out of 27| On Tuesday, Oct. 17, in room M59, 
of the points for Alberta. He showed/|a meeting of the Third Year Dents 
the Manitobans that he had the|was held, with Elgin Hyde in the 
“Art” of throwing the weights and|chair. The question before the meet- 
we confidently predict that before he |ing was, “Is it the desire of the class 
Pe oe MASON leaves Varsity he will be champion |that the course in Dentistry be ex- 
eek eect of the field. Not only did he bring |tended?” The vote went unanimous- 
Practice limited to Pyorrhea and honor to the Faculty from Winnipeg, ly “Yes.” A ee ad de 
: ag ea ehi but he also returned in time to turn |Was appointed to take 
Phone 1057 8088 McLeod Bldg. LAW APPLIED SCIENCE the scale in favor of Arts on the |all in their power to have the course 


exended. They were instructed to 
prepare a petition and present it to 
Dr. Tory. 


Dents, watch the bulletin board 
for Date, Time and Place of a meet- 
ing to be called soon. 


The return of Woods brings the 
the strength of the Demon Dents up 
to 20 once more. 

Dentistry has thrown her fate in 
with the Med. rugby squad. Wilf 
Blair, Carlyle and Leppard have 
represented our faculty splendidly. 
We are proud of them and wish them 
the best of luck in their next en- 
counter, 


The. Med Club has advanced a 
proposal to give the Dents a repre- 
sentative in the Med Club executive. 
That brings up the question: :Why 
not have a ‘Dent Club’? If we are 
going to get anywhere we must have 
some kind of an organzation behind 
us. Last year we had to depend on 
Pharmacy to back our hockey team 
‘and our basketball team. Both pulled 
down championships. Why shouldn’t 
that big cup in the rotunda of Atha- 
basca be labelled ‘Dents ’23’? It is 
rumoured that Dents are going to 
play this year for Meds. Our players 
flatly deny this rumor and say they 
will play for Dentistry or no one at 
all. _Of last year’s players, we have 
Towne, Crawford, Law, Carlyle and 
Blair. Among the Freshmen we have 
Leishmer, Leppard, Williams and 
several others, all of whom are well 
known in Provncial junior hockey. 
If by any chance the senior team 
should not go through we could call 
on Archie McGregor. In that case 
the cup could be engraved right 
away. 


What do you say, Dents, to a Dent 
Club? 


FRENCH CLUB 


A meeting of the French club will 
be held on Wednesday, the 25th Oct., 
at 4.30 p.m. in Room 246. Monsieur 
iPelluet will speak on ‘L’art de Dire’. 


Phone 6575. 10233 Jasper W. 


Exclusive ladies’ coats, suit 
dresses and skirts — 


Moderate Prices 


Miss Lila McConachie’s 
“Hat Shop” 


10117 102nd St. 
For Smart Sport Hats 


Why not BREAKFAST at the 
TUCK Sunday? 


Open 8 a.m. to 2) p-m, 
, \ 


Oxfords and Pumps 


Ladies’ evening slippers in the lat 
shop designs in all materials 
POPULAR PRICES 


Sample Shoe Store 


3 LIMITED 
10160 Jasper Ave., cor. 102 S 


Readers 6f the Gateway 
Come for your Supplies to 


STEEN’S DRUG STOR 


Besides a full line of Drugs, w 
Stationery,, Chocolates, Films, Hair Net: 
Notebooks, etc. Bring your films here, 

Come in and Wait for C: 4 


CUPS 
MEDALS 
CLASS PINS 


Designed and Manufactur 


CO 


couple of weeks. 
B 


UPS“ TEA 


AMD 


4 OTHER THINGS 


Jack Miner 

Can you fancy a thrill of interest 
and romance lurking about “a silly 
old goose?” No? Then you should 
have heard Jack Miner, the man who 
made the Wild Goose Tame. How 
well he has earned that title was 
ably shown in his splendid address 
in the First Presbyterian church, 
Oct. 11th. 

Appealing to his audience as 
“orown-up boys and girls,’ the Bird 
Man, gave them glimpses of his early 
life and experiences in Canada. 
Searcely being conscious of it, you 
feel the thrill of Nature—the trees 
and the birds. You felt the simpli- 
city, the wholesomeness and the joy 
of life as Jack Miner portrayed it 
in his simple, yet glowing account 
of his success in attracting and win- 
ning the confidence of wild geese, 
about his farm near Detroit, Mich. 


The motion pictures of the behav- 
iour of wild geese on his ponds 
proved beyond doubt the Bible truth 
that man can have dominion over 
all. Being an ardent lover of flowers 
as well as birds, Jack Miner’s slides 
convinced his audience how: trees, 
vines and flowers may be grown to 
perfection. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of Jack Miner’s experiences 
with wild geese is his unique system 
Each of the 400 tags 
he has used, is different, but each 
bears a Bible text. So Jack Miner 
has become, known as the first man 
to use the fowls of the air to spread 
the Gospel. 

Those who had the pleasure of 
hearing Jack Miner cannot but feel 
the great value of the Northern AI- 
berta Game and Fish Protective 
League, of which he is such an ex- 
ellent champion, 


Finished Posters 


Have you heard it yet? Well, just 
read every column of the next issue 
of The Gateway and stop to peruse 
the attractive posters on the bul- 
letin boards. Don’t miss one of 
them—and girls!—don’t feel so shy 
about reading the notices on the 
board near the Men’s Common 


Room. Important notices of general 
interest are found there. Who could 
fail to be interested in the notices 
this year.. Never have they been so 
artistic and attractive.: One cannot 
help but feel envious of the ability 
of the artists who produce them. / 


Description of Wauneita Initiation 


On the night of the Waunieta in- 
itiation, Convocation Hall presented 
a most unique and pleasing picture 
of autumn splendor. The occasion 
being the annual gathering of the 
mighty chief and brave warriors of 
the Wauneita tribe to create new 
braves. The great chief (Marjorie 
Bradford). in bright Navajo blanket 
and head-dress of feathers, was sur- 
rounded by Medicine Men and Coun- 
cillors in blankets and feathers of 
many colors. Here and there about 
the semi-circle shone the ruddy glow 
of camp-fires and in the dim shadows 
one could perceive teepees. All was 
suggestive of solemnity and peace. 

With only the sound of crackling 
leaves each new Indian was brought 
impressively before the Chief, her 
weaknesses made known—then with 
a low-voiced assent from the braves, 
she was sent to undergo the tortures 
which should test her courage and 
endurance as a warrior. When each 
had proved herself worthy, the sol- 
emn oath was taken, admitting them 
to the brave tribe of the Wauneitas. 


Girls! Let’s turn out ‘en masse” 
to the next rugby games with some 
real rooting that will show our Atha- 
basca ‘friends that we have the pep 
we think they’ve lost. 

Why not make your faculty the 
“up-and-coming” one of the U. of A. 
Enthusiasm and cooperation will 
make it so. Pass your enthusiasm 
on to others and let our rugby heroes 
know that we are doing our best to 
help them carry off the honors. 

Good attendance at these Inter- 
Faculty games guarantees our rugby 
team a trip to Saskatoon to contest 
the Inter-Varsity championship. Let 
us live up to the motto— 

“Play up, play up, 
And play the game!” 


me“ THE YALE SHOE STORE 


Shoes carried: AAA to E widths 


MAKE THE “YALE” YOUR SHOE STORE 


~ Jasper Ave. just below 101st St. 


Lay the foundation of yo 
future state NOW. f 
Assure your earning power 
while still young and fit. 

I represent the Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada. — 


Phone 5180 
M. B. McCOLL 
Alberta "22 


MARI-POSA BEAUTY PARLO: 
dair Dressing, Facial and Scalp Trea 
ment, Marcel Waving, Combings 
Made Up, Manicuring, Henna 
Packs, Hair Dyeing, Bleaching 
Phone 6636. Mrs. Clara Keatle: 
10639 Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Al 
Special attention given to Mail Ord 
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Please let us supply you 
quirements! \ hae fa 
—Varsity Tuck 


When you 
wish anything 
in Furs 


GOTO 


EDMUND P. JAEGER CC 
10144 102nd Ave. 
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pencil in the world eS 

OR the student or prof.,the © 
superb VENUS out-rival 
all for perfect pencil work 
17 black degrees—3 copying. 


American Lead 


Pencil Co. 
Fifth Ave. 


‘Write for 

3 booklet on, 
VeENus Pencils and. 
VENUS EVERPOINTED 

_ Mechanical Pencils - 


